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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 

Senior Editor John Dixon is an 
MIT graduate, and proud of it, 
but there are times when he con- 
siders himself an alumnus of the 
University of Illinois’ Chicago Cir- 
cle Campus. Dixon was never a 
student at that campus, but he has 
been a student of it ever since it 
began to take shape several years 
ago. We venture to say that he 
knows more about it than any 
other outsider, and probably more 
than many who study, teach, and 
work there. 

Dixon’s association with Chicago 
Circle began several months be- 
fore his first article on the new 
campus appeared in Forum's Sep- 
tember '65 issue. He made several 
field trips to the site, followed the 
construction of its first-phase build- 
ings, and talked with scores of 
people involved. The resulting ar- 
ticle, as we noted at the time, was 
the Forum's “biggest editorial com- 
mitment to a single project, ever.” 

Since then, Dixon has made a 
special point of keeping himself 
informed on the evolution of Chi- 
cago Circle. During his frequent 
trips to the Windy City, he has 
always taken time out to visit the 
campus and see for himself how it 
was working in operation. Thus, 
when the editors decided to pub- 
lish a revisit to Chicago Circle in 
this issue (page 29), Dixon al- 
ready had a wealth of first-hand 
information to draw on. 

Last month, in final prepara- 
tion for his article, Dixon spent 
several intensive days at Chicago 
Cirele. He talked with the archi- 
teets and university administra- 
tors, of course, but much of his 
time was devoted to the students, 
getting their reactions, impres- 
sions, and opinions about the cam- 
pus. His report, we think, justifies 
the effort. It deals with the cam- 
pus not as a collection of build- 
ings and spaces, but as a living, 
growing organism designed for 
people. And it illustrates what 
good architectural journalism is 


all about.—L.W.M. 


Put a roof 

over their heads 
with J&L 
lightweight 
structurals. 


Steel's Symbol of Strength, 
Long Life and Economy 


There’s a special light structural section 
that is just right for economical designs 
of roof and floor systems for commercial, in- 
dustrial, residential and other types of light 
construction. 

J&L Junior and lightweight structural 
sections have many of the advantages you re- 
quire of steel— rigidity, light weight, long life 
and strength. 

Consider a 12-inch Junior Beam. It only 
weighs 11.8 pounds per foot. Other Junior 
Beams are as small as 6-inch, weigh just 4.4 
pounds per foot. This means low handling 
and shipping cost, easy installation. It gives 
minimum deadloads, maximum design ver- 
satility. 

When you're thinking light construction, 
it makes sense to think lightweight struc- 
turals. J&L lightweight structurals. For full 
specifications, write or call J&L. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation л 


3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230 STEEL 


It an unexciting, middle-class 
Victorian neighborhood. But its location 
was hardly unexciting. 

40 square blocks in the heart of San 
Francisco. Now literally gone to pot. The 
capital of hippiedom and the drug elite. 

But even before the advent of the 
hippies, Haight-Ashbury needed help. Its 
unemployment rate and per capita income 
were slipping. A slum in the making. 

Still, it is a section of latent beauty in a 
beautiful and fast-growing city. What 
could be done to revitalize it? To save it 
from the fate it is surely headed for? 


Would you take its picturesque Victorian 
charact s your leitmotif? And create a 
city-within-a-city? A Haight-Ashbury of 
unusual charm and grace? 

Or would you level it if you had the 
chance? And start all over? Rebuild a 
Haight-Ashb that only San Francisco's 
unique topography could make possible? 
Just how would you do your thing for 
Haight-Ashbury? Or other city sections 
in need? 

We'd like to stimulate some thinking. 
So we've established the Eaton Yale & 
Towne Urban Design Fellowship. 


The award, administered by the A.I.A., 
provides for one year of graduate study in 
urban design at an American university 
and a follow-up tour of urban developments 
abroad. 

It's a small thing, we know. But it'sa 
start. Where the need is big. For over 100 
years, we've never stood for ugliness in 
anything we've made. Now, we find we 
can't stand for it in m 


A guided tour of the new expanded Center includes not only the 20,000-seat Madison Square Garden, 
The Felt Forum, the Bowling Center and The Center Cinema shown here, but also the Exposition 
Rotunda, Gallery of Art and Hall of Fame. Charles Luckman Associates, Architect. 


The new Madison Square Garden 
Center: She’s changed her style 
and she may change yours 


Many architects anticipate a nationwide trend in communities of every size — a trend 
away from limited-use arenas and auditoriums, toward the more versatile family 
"center" in which many different events can be held simultaneously, as in the new 
Madison Square Garden Center. 


While Madison Square Garden has changed in many ways, one thing remains the 
same — the name on the chairs is still American Seating. But, the Garden's expansion 
to multiple facilities meant new multiple seating requirements. And American Seating 
was ready with almost a century of experience in planning and installing institutional 
seating of every kind. 


With American Seating you can choose from almost infinite combinations of 
styles, mounting options, end standards, armrests, and backs — it's like customizing 
your installation, without paying the custom-built price. Any questions? Write 
Department AF-667, American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 
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Our reputation is on trial from the moment an Inland division mines 
the raw iron ore until the last panel is put in place on your building. 


We offer complete steel floor, roof, 
wall and joist systems. Plus slope 
beam and rigıd frame structural 


We mined 
component systems. Ї d k 
We help make our systems your roo get 


and your designs work e e 

together. And we back our this mornin 
promises with our reputation. 0. 
Your Inland man would like a chance to help you on your next 

project involving steel floor, roof, wall or structural systems. 

For his name or any of our technical literature, write: 


Inland-Ryerson Construction Products Co., Dept. L, 
4031 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


Formerly inland Steel Products ш 
Company and the structural 
fabricating, reinforcing steel and 


post tensioning divisions of 


Joseph Т. Ryerson 8 ол, те. | Construction Products Company 


Your number for security. Corbin exit devices operate at a finger’s touch. 
Dependable, safe and whisper-quiet. This is only one of many designs. It 
displays the style, quality and security built into the complete Corbin 
line of door closers, locksets and exit devices. 

Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 
design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division, Belleville, Ontario. 


Apartments: 


CRICKLEWOOD HILL APARTMENTS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Owner: Pittsburgh-Duquesne Development Corp. Architect: Joel 
Robert Hillman & Assoc. Structural Engineer: William Schimdt & Assoc. General Contractor: Mellon-Stuart Co. Steel Fabricator: 
Levinson Steel Co. 


When steel goes up 
costs come down 


Cricklewood Hill Apartments is 
costing less to build because of a 
steel frame and a new floor system. 
Chicago architect Joel Hillman has 
designed a steel-framed high-rise 
apartment building in which he 
estimates a savings of $500,000 
under the cost of the originally con- 
ceived flat plate concrete design. 
Over-all construction efficiency, re- 
duced foundation costs, reduced 
dead load in both the structural 
frame and floors, and the basic 
efficiency inherent in this new dry- 
floor system resulted in the savings 
which works out to about $2.30 per 
square foot. 

The new dry-floor system con- 
sists of 2^" thick gypsum planks, 
manufactured by U. $. Gypsum 
Co., reinforced with 18 gage steel 
mesh and edged with 22 gage gal- 
vanized steel tongue-and-groove 
sections. Fitted together on top of 
steel joists, the planks are tack 
welded together and to the top 
flange of the joists. Troweled mas- 
tic, applied % inch thick, will level 
and provide a subfloor for the 


finished flooring when the building 
is completed. 

As the gypsum planks are laid, 
they form a solid floor for workmen 
and stacked materials, obviating 
the need for temporary flooring. 

The gypsum plank floors act as 
diaphragms, transferring lateral 
loads from the walls to the frame, 
where they are resisted by four 
K-braced bents across the build- 
ing's 60-foot width, and one K- 
braced bent parallel to the 190-foot 
longitudinal axis. 

The combination system of dry- 
floor and steel frame was jointly 
developed by U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and U. 5. Gypsum Company. 
The design was the outgrowth of 
research into low-cost floor-ceiling 
construction for low-income high- 
rise housing. 

The braced steel frame uses A36 
steel beams and some columns. The 
more heavily loaded columns are 
USS Ex-TEN 42 and 50 High- 
Strength Low-Alloy Steels, with 
42,000 and 50,000 psi minimum 
yield points, respectively. 


ws 


The building's exposed spandrels 
are made of bare USS Con-TEN 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Steel. 
Left unpainted, bare COR-TEN 
Steel develops an attractive coating 
that retards further atmospheric 
corrosion. 


STRUCTURAL REPORT. There 
are many ways to keep costs down 
with steel. Used imaginatively, steel 
usually wins out in first cost com- 
pared with other building mate- 
rials. In the long run, there’s no 
question. Only steel-framed build- 
ings can be altered economically 
when it comes time for major re- 
modeling. 

For a more detailed report on 
Cricklewood, ask for a copy of our 
“Structural Report? (ADUSS 27- 
3903-01) on the building. Call a USS 
Construction Marketing Represen- 
tative in the nearest 055 sales office, 
or write U. S. Steel, Box 86 (USS 
5859), Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

USS, EX-TEN and COR-TEN are 
registered trademarks. 


ss) United States Steel 


THE CRISP, 
CLEAN, 
CONTOURED 
LOOK IS 


Zeige) 2627050, 


There is a touch of elegance in 
this new sculptured design from 
Halsey Taylor. The RC8A fully 
recessed electric water cooler fea- 
tures a one-piece contour-formed 
receptor and basin. Corners are 
gracefully rounded instead of 
square-welded—for easy cleaning. 
Receptor and louvered access 
panel are of type 304 stainless 
steel, polished to a subdued satin 
finish. Push button control and 
exclusive 2-stream projector are 
matching satin finish. 

The fountain and cooling unit 
can be flush mounted in any type 
wall — requires only 12” back 
recess. 

Recommended for hospitals, 
schools and other public lobby or 
applications where uninterrupted 
corridor space is required. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR СО., 
1564 THOMAS RD. - WARREN, 0. 


SUBMITTAL INFORMATION KIT NEW FULLY-RECESSED ELECTRIC WATER COOLER 
Information on the Halsey Taylor RC 8A fully recessed electric water cooler is not COMPLETE PACKAGED UNIT IS EASY TO INSTALL 
contained in Sweet's or the Halsey Taylor product information catalog. If you need 


specification sheets, roughing-in drawings, full product description, and photographs for Receptor — Stainless 


ac j in thi il. steel — сап be installed 
urrent job, please fill in this coupon and mail ee en 


no exposed screw 


Mounting Box — 
Sturdy steel box can 
be quickly secured 


1 am submitting a proposal оп, in any type wall. 


(please describe) heads. en Permits roughing-in 
Wh ld ira delivery? 1 . of electric and 
en would you require delivery? O 1-3 months О 3-6 months О over six months Removable Access Panel — plumbing connections 


prior to mounting of 


provides easy access to 
receptor fountain 


What quantity do you anticipate using?. 5 
cooling package and 


Comments. inner components. and cooling unit. 
Louvers are at bottom 
and slanted downward. 

NAME TITLE 

COMPANY or INSTITUTION 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE ZIP. 


has capacity of 8 GPH 
of 50° F. water. 


What in the H 
is Castell all about? 


8B to 10H spans the whole 
spectrum of Castell's drawing 
and drafting system. Let's for- 
get the Bs for the moment and 
talk about Castell's H range 
which is your daily working 
partner. Castell drawing pen- 
cils or refill leads combine all 
the elements of excellence to 
help you come close to per- 
fectibility in your work. 


Each Castell, right up to 10H, 
has a personality all its own. 
Yet they all share three never- 
changing points of superiority: 


1. Precision slide rule gradu- 
ations. Exact separations be- 
tween each degree. No grade 
crashing. 


2. Maximum density and opac- 
ity. Castell tests out at more 
than 9996 pure carbon. 
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3. Constant uniformity in each 
degree. An H is always an H, 
a 2H eternally a 2H, never 
trespass on their neighbors. 


These undeviating factors are 
the heart of the Castell H 
range — and that is what 
Castell is all about. YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON IT. 


Castell lead is made from the 
finest natural graphite mined 
and refined with the choicest 
clays for smoothness and free- 
dom from grit and hard spots. 
Its graphite-saturated formula 
assures unequalled adhesion 
to the drawing surface. 


CastellSealed lead-bonded-to- 
wood gives long sharpened 
points higher than average 
break resistance. Castell 9030 
Refill Leads securely held in 


Locktite holders afford maxi- 
mum point-pressure strength. 


Castell locks out light — locks 
in black for the highest num- 
ber of sharp, crisp prints with- 
out feathered or burned out 
lines. Intense graphite density 
and adhesion assure that. 


These are the most important 
tools in your working life. A 
good craftsman deserves the 
best, 


Castell 9000 and Castell 9030 
—The Drawing Pencil and Re- 
fill Lead of the Masters. 


Castell 9800SG Locktite Tel- 
A-Grade Holder grips lead in 
a bulldog clutch. Serrated fin- 
ger-grip reduces fatigue. No- 
nonsense 2-year guarantee. 


Pencil Co., Inc., 


FABER-CASTELL 


Magic-Rub 1954, the ideal 
vinyl non-abrasive eraser. 
Popular in every drafting room 
for erasing and cleaning 
graphite from all drawing and 
drafting surfaces. 


We will gladly send you a sam- 
ple of Castell 9000 and 9030 
in your favorite degree, as well 
as a Magic-Rub eraser if you 
write us on your company let- 
terhead. Or call your regular 
supplier today and place your 
order. He will a 
be happy to 
serve you 

with all our 
products. 


Dept. 612,'41-47 Dickerson Street, Newark, N.J. 07103 
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LETTERS 


PRECEDENCE 


Forum: Hermann Herrey's plan 
for adding six square miles of new 
land to Manhattan Island [Nov. 
issue] is not as revolutionary as it 
might seem. 

In 1891, Herman A. Ruge, an 
engineer, devised a scheme for add- 
ing 522 acres of new land to the 
southern tip of Manhattan. He 
proposed that the new land be 
supported on stone masonry bulk- 
heads, and that it extend two 
miles, completely embracing Gov- 
ernors Island [below]. 


мім тона erty 


с) 


Ruge’s scheme also called for a 
revamping of Manhattan’s then- 
current transportation system, us- 
ing the new land as the catalyst 
for bringing it about. For & de- 
tailed description of the plan, I 
refer you to Ruge’s paper pub- 
lished in the Procedings for 1907 
of the Municipal Engineers of the 
City of New York. 


CONSTANCE STIKLER 


New York City Historian 


MIES IN BERLIN 


Forum: Peter Blake gives us some 
fascinating snippets of information 
about the new National Gallery 
in Berlin [Oct. issue], but how he 
bludgeons us with required hero- 
worship! Is it really *the most 
beautiful building ever created by 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe"? Who 
says, and how does he know so soon 
after the event? *Most of 20th- 
century architecture looks nearly 
amateurish," he says, compared 
with this building, but then it 
looked nearly amateurish before, 
compared with 840  Lakeshore 
Drive or Unité, or any strong 
building that carried through an 
IDEA to the end. And how im- 
portant is the "spectacular 
achievement in technology" of 
hydraulieally lifting the 1,250-ton 
roof in eight hours and 57 min- 
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utes, to the final excellence of the 
building? 

After this very uncritical proc- 
lamation of perfection we are 
treated to a cavalier brushing-off 
of museum directors who “always 
say things like that" (about our 
favorite  form-givers), and a 
rather contemptuous dismissal of 
Berlin hippies who apparently 
were NOT bullied into hero- 
worship. Why in heaven’s name 
would Mies have “scorned” the 
person who made the clay model 
of his original memorial wall? 
Surely he would not interpret 
that kind of symbolic gesture as 
an affront to the nature of mate- 
rials. 

Thank you, in spite of all this, 
for the lovely color plate showing 
the steel and glass pavilion con- 
trasted against Stiiler’s striped 
Matthai-Kirche of 1846; a rela- 
tionship the text barely mentions. 
I wonder though if others were 
struck by the nonchalant way the 
hefty cruciform columns penetrate 
rather than rest on the pure plane 
of the basement-pedestal? Initially 
it seemed to me a flaw in its vo- 
cabulary that this eight-columned 
configuration, particular rather 
than universal, should rise from a 
small regular grid of quite differ- 
ent character (white piers, not 
highly emphasized structurally) 
that comprises in turn a structur- 
ally deemphasized base. Clearly 
the eye is not meant to structur- 
ally relate the black steel pavilion 
to the “solid” white box below. 

Altogether then, the building 
reminds me of the "Tugendhat 
House reversed. That house had 
a peculiar vitality resulting from 
the juxtaposition of the almost 
ordinary white “boxes” of the bed- 
room floor with the open-plan 
perfection of the living floor be- 
low. It was a marriage of the 
"perfect" and the “humanly nec- 
essary" such as Philip Johnson 
has described very well in his 
struggles with the Wiley House. 
This museum building is of the 
same family. 

One has noticed how grand old 
masters tend to reiterate their 
earlier works at a higher level of 
integration. Perhaps Mies, build- 
ing again in Germany, is retracing 
his path and somewhat denying, 
somewhat transcending his Ameri- 
can, “I-beam, endless-grid” phase, 
coming round full circle to the 
expression of something beyond 
structure; something in fact hav- 
ing to do with the vocabulary of 
classicism. Did you notice that 
even the cruciform columns, 


though black and hefty, relate 
back to the chromed cruciform 


columns of the Tugendhat House? 


JOHN KENYON 
Urban Design Critic 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Since Mr. Kenyon asks specific 
questions, here are the answers: 
1. I say it is “the most b. b. ever 
etc.” and I have seen most о) 
Mies's buildings, in the U. S. and 
in Europe, and written about them 
in considerable detail. 2. The 
achievement in Lechnology con- 
tributes to the final excellence of 
the building because the roof 
could be put together under op- 
Limum conditions and the work- 
manship, therefore, is superior. 3. 
The museum directors were not 
brushed off; an attempt was made 
to explain the building to them. 
4. The Berlin “hippies” very defi- 
nilely did “hero-worship” Mies and 
proved it by suggesting that an- 
other of his works be rebuilt. 5. 
The clay model was an incompe- 
lent piece of model-making and 
demonstrated a distinct insensi- 
livity for the original monument. 
6. Certain relationships were ex- 
plained in photographs, others in 
words, and a very few in both 
words and pictures. 7. Mr. Ken- 
yon's analysis of the Neue Na- 
tionalgalerie and his compari- 
son of it and the Tugendhat 
House are interesting and suggest 
that he has seen neither. I have 
seen both, repeatedly —P.B. 


JUSTICE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Forum: Thank you very much for 
the publicity given in opposition 
to the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court Building [Oct. issue, page 
831. 

You may be interested to know 
that we have been on the Associa- 
ted Press Wire and in several 
newspapers of the state. There ap- 
pears to be enough interest that I 
am still giving interviews on the 
radio regarding it. 

I hope all this effort makes it 
unlikely that we see this sort of 
monster building again. Thank 


you for your help. 
JOHN A. CARTER 


Nashua, N.H. Architect 


DISSENT ON CHICAGO 


Forum: I have just finished read- 
ing the lead article regarding the 
location of the 1969 AIA conven- 
tion [Oct. issue, page 31]. Chicago 
is a great city and does have 
special significance to architects. 

However, your juvenile, inane 
comparison between such illustri- 
ous members of my profession and 


the pimply social misfits that 
roamed the streets of Chicago 
during the Democratic convention 
is beyond belief. The photo was 
partieularly trite and leads me to 
wonder if you have any old photos 
of FLLW leaning against a wall 
being prodded with bayonets. Do 
you seriously think that anyone 
confused an intelligential dissent 
such as Sullivan and Wright epit- 
omized with the wild, chaotic, 
emotional dissent that leaders of 
this mess propagate? 

You criticize Mayor Daley for 
not permitting freedom of as- 
sembly in order to dissent. What 
you really are saying is that he 
does not permit freedom of as- 
sembly in order to start a riot be- 
cause you happen to be 23 years 
old, bearded, have tried LSD, and 
are full of undisciplined idealism. 

Frankly, I want the 1969 AIA 
convention in Chicago. I plan to 
do all I can here in my local chap- 
ter to support the decision and, in 
protest to your opinion, I wish 
my name withdrawn from your 


free subscription list. 


WILLIAM HONNER 


Detroit Architect 


Well, now, we didn’t notice that 
they were pimply, or we wouldn’t 
have defended their right to dis- 
sent! 

Some of the kid’s deserved a 
spanking, but most of them were 
serious and “disciplined” (to use 
Mr. Honnor’s word) in their ideal- 
ism, and they were denied suffi- 
cient latitude within which to ex- 
press a legitimate dissent—ED. 


Forum: Just where would you sug- 
gest we move for that convention? 
To Washington, D.C., maybe, pro- 
vided we furnish our own persona] 
bodyguard? 

Yes, I saw the force used by 
police against those “dissenting” 
hoodlums. I did not see anybody 
murdered such as happened at the 
Miami convention. I did not see 
any candidate assassinated such as 
in California. I did not see any 
pillage and arson such as has left 
so many other cities in a shambles 
—including the city of Chicago 
itself earlier in the year. 

We can now convene in Chicago 
secure in the knowledge that at 
least one large city has finally 
learned its lesson in how to deal 
with potential saboteurs, and for 
this we can send fervent thanks to 
Mayor Daley. 

And no thanks to the author of 
your stupid editorial. How dare he 
lump Sullivan and Wright with 


(continued on page 16) 


. crispness in a 
new framed troffer! 


Another Smithcraft exclusive . . . The right angled lens frame with 
mitred corners. The new way to create clean, crisp styling and 


modern “floating” decor. A completely new line available in 1 x 4, 
2x2, 2x4, 3x4, 4x4 sizes. Also in a 2x2 unit for the new U-shaped 
40 watt lamp. Send for complete data. Smithcraft Corporation, 
Wilmington, MA. 01887. Smithcraft of Canada Ltd., Ste. Therese de 
Blainville, P. Q. Canada. 


Right angle extruded aluminum frame 


NT sd | ¿ko NT Framed Troffer by 


-C5- smITHCIaFT 


Haws makes 
a better-looking 
drink of water. 


... Write for our catalog 
and we'll prove it! 


Yes, send me your colorful catalog illustrating 
Haws drinking fountains and water coolers of distinction. 


j|  ————— 76 


Firm 


Street 
City. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


WATER COOLERS 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley, California 94710 


Also manufacturers of emergency decontamination showers, 
eye/face-wash fountains, and laboratory faucets 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 14) 


the kind of scum who throw bricks 
and human excrement at police- 
men risking their lives to maintain 
an orderly society! I suggest that 
this disgruntled gentleman might 
better express his feelings by pub- 
licly burning his AIA membership 


card. 


CHARLES H. DEAN, JR. 


Jackson, Miss. Architect 


We are burning our Diners’ Club 
card instead.—Epn. 


Forum: Your editorial is the type 
of thing I have come to expect 
from our more sensational tabloids 
but not from a journal of our pro- 
fession. Stating that dissenters 
have no freedom to assemble in 
Chicago is absurd enough but 
equating Sullivan and Wright to 
the hoodlums who caused the dis- 
order during the Democratic Con- 
vention is absolutely asinine. 

No group is forbidden peaceful 
assembly whether they are dissent- 
ers or not. When any individual 
or group interferes with the safety 
and rights of others (remember, 
the majority has some rights) it 
is the duty of local officials to step 
in and restore order, by force if 
necessary... . 

If hooligans were permitted to 
do as they please, there would be 
no conventions and soon, no so- 
ciety. 


DONALD J. RICHARDS 


Chicago Architect 


Well, now, who is to decide who 
is a “hooligan” and who is (for ex- 
ample) Prof. Galbraith? And, 
supposing there were to be no 
conventions of the AIA for a year 
or two—whose loss would that be? 


—ED. 
VISIT TO RUSSIA 
Forum: Surprised and disap- 


pointed that apparently you and 
perhaps others disapproved of our 
most exciting visit to Russia, 
sponsored by the AIA, to partici- 
pate in a series of seminar ses- 
sions. These dealt with housing 
and urban planning of our two 
countries. When the question 
arose of whether we should go at 
all in view of the Czech invasion, 
the tour director received a reply 
from the State Department, *By 
all means go." 

This type of exchange of ideas 


with our Russian counterparts 
should be encouraged in profes- 
sional and cultural matters. Our 
meetings with architects and plan- 
ners in Moscow and Leningrad 
were informative and exciting in 
the field of planning and urban 
development. Through it all the 
Czech crisis was not mentioned; 
nor was Vietnam. Ideological dif- 
ferences were ignored. 

This is the way it should have 
been; this is the way it was. We 
met in an atmosphere of mutual 


understanding, and to me it was | 


a most revealing experience. I am 
so grateful to have had the chance 


to participate in these seminars. 


GORDON S. MARVEL 


Newburgh, N. Y. Architect 


Granted that the tour was “in- 
formative and exciting,’ but there 
is a right time and wrong time for 
these things. Perhaps this tour oc- 
curred at the wrong time—ED. 


MAIER ON CITIES 

Forum: “Discrimination in Favor 
of the Central City” by Mayor 
Henry W. Maier [October issue] 
is a beautifully written article 
that seems to reach the core of 
urban problems. 

I would like to arouse local 
thought and action by sending 
copies of the article to various 
men in government, with a few 


comments of my own... . 
ROBERT W. FREY 


Allentown, Pa. Architect 


CREDITS 


Forum: It was gratifying to find 
our proposal for the U.S. Pavilion 
at Osaka in the October issue, but 
distressing to discover that what 
had been, in essence, a joint ven- 
ture had been credited exclusively 
to my own office. 

Collaborators in the project 
were Paul Heyer, architectural 
planner and designer, Ammann & 
Whitney, consulting engineers, I 
would appreciate your correcting 
this unintentional error of omis- 
sion. 

GEORGE NELSON 


Architect 


New York City 


In their presentations to USIA, 
many of the teams listed a num- 
ber of consultants, with varying 
degrees of responsibility. We de- 
cided the fairest credits would be 
the official list of teams from 
USIA, which in this case included 
only George Nelson & Co. 


Forum: I have read your article 
on HemisFair [Sept. issue], and, 
if I may, would like to make a 

(continued on page 21) 


Marble, with its inherent beauty and durability, is now 
being combined with precast reinforced concrete to 
form a building panel which greatly reduces construc- 
tion costs. The example illustrated is the Bell Telephone 
Building in Toronto. The basic units are 16 x 7, faced 
with 32 panels of Royal Danby marble. All preparation 
up to installation of the precast units was off-site work 


ce" 
1.44 
11⁄4" ROYAL. 
үт DANBY 
3/4 PX 2" е. 
ASKEW BOLT 
WITH NUT 8 


STD WASHER. 


rL-8x6"x5/8"- 
G/2"LONG 


3/4" STD NUT 
WITH STD 
WASHER. 


Top or 
FLOOR SLAB 


LOAD BEARING FIXING 
EACH FLOOR LEVEL 


SECTION SHOWING DOWEL 
HOLE & HAIRPIN ANCHOR, 
SET INTO BACK OF MARBLE 


ARCHITECT: MARANI, MORRIS 6 ALLEN) 
FABRICATOR: PRE-CON MURRAY Ltd. 
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— а vital concern in the face of rising on-site labor 
costs.... For additional information on marble and its 
use in contemporary construction con- p — 
tact your Vermarco representative or "A 16 
write to the Vermont Marble Company, Ун 


Proctor, Vermont 05765, Dept. АЕ-12, А y" 
Vermont Marble... naturally the best 


ИШ 1111 11111: JHL 
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If you like acoustical ceilings 


with a monolithic appearance, 
һеге a beautiful thousht. 


Specify new Gold Bond 
Travacoustic Nondirectional. 
It has the subtle blending of a finely 
textured background with an overlay 
of opposing fissure delineations. 

The result is a ceiling with a pleasing 
nondirectional appearance. Almost 


monolithic in effect. 
Tiles are 34"x12"x12" with SKR edge 


detail. Have a Noise Reduction Coef- 
ficient of .75. 

Travacoustic Nondirectional can be 
specified either with standard or wash- 
able Plasticrylic® finish. 

The full range of fire endurance 
assemblies using Travacoustic 15 соу- 
ered with the Nondirectional pattern. 

Think beautiful thoughts. Think Gold 
Bond Travacoustic” Nondirectional. 


Keeping up appearances is a National responsibility. 


Gypsum Company 


Gold Бонд: 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


The name Gold Bond identifies 
fine building products from the 
National Gypsum Company, 
For more information on 
Travacoustic Nondirectional, 
write Dept. AF-128C, Buffalo, 
New York, 14225. 
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To keep building sealant quality in step 
with the advancing requirements of to- 
day's structural systems, Thiokol has estab- 
lished new and higher standards of excel- 
lence for polysulfide-base compounds. 

Sealants meeting the standards display 
the Thiokol Seal of Security on the label. 

To qualify for the Seal, the candidate 
material must be compounded with LP® 
polysulfide polymer. Only Thiokol, a long- 
time leader in building sealant technology, 
makes LP®, and has been its sole manu- 
facturer and developer for over twenty- 
five years. 

In a series of demanding lab tests, the 


sealant must conform to Thiokol specifi- 
cations. These are a notch above generally 
accepted industry standards. Only then 
does the Seal go on. 

Subsequently, the sealant is subject to 
follow-up monitoring. Random samples 
from production runs and job sites are 
checked regularly to assure continuity of 
quality. Only then does the Seal stay on. 

No program in the industry reaches so 
far to assure total sealant performance... 
complete protection against weather, 
wear and age. You've got it made, when 
you make Thiokol's Seal of Security your 
guide to sealant selection. 


ims » e 


You’ ve got it made 


\ when 
you pick 
sealant 
with 
the 

. Thiokol 


*The manufacturer warrants by affixing this label that | 


this product is a duplicate of materials independently 
tested and approved by, and in accordance with stand- | 
ards established by Thiokol Chemical Corporation | 
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ў ЎЎ 

i бә 9 4 Р жә 74 
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ЖУ бы E Su А“. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, М. J. 08607 


MA LETTERS 


(continued from page 16) 


couple of corrections in your 
credits. 

The extension of the San An- 
tonio River was not a product of 
the HemisFair design staff. It was 
designed in the office of Allison 
B. Pcery, in collaboration with 
James Keeter, landscape architeet. 

Secondly, the foreign nations 
site plan and modules were de- 
signed by me rather than by Ше 
firm of Roberts, Allen € Helmke. 
The only way the latter became 
involved in the project was in the 
preparation of contract documents 


for the modules themselves. 
JOHN KRIKEN 


Cambridge, Mass. Architect 


CYBERPHOBIA 

Forum: In regard to the Teicholz 
article “Architecture and the 
Computer"  [Sept. issue], the 


author has skimpily hinted at the 
hidden or not-stated fears of 
architects in dealing with labor- 
saving machinery. There is a very 
deep hole here. 

Possibly the architectural com- 
munity should have a mass sensi- 
tivity training program to deal 
with such fear, or we may be fac- 
ing another Luddite rebellion. 


JOHN STUART MILL 


Los Angeles Architect 


EDUCATIONAL DISSECTION 


Forum: Congratulations to Forum 
or publishing and to Sibyl Mo- 
i0ly-Nagy for sparking the vital 
article, “What's Wrong with Archi- 
ectural Education?" |July/Aug. 
issue]. 

I urge all readers of Forum, 
varticularly students, to resurrect 
he issue from the circular file and 
read once again Professor Mo- 
holy-Nagy’s magnificent. dissection 
and balloon-pricking 


analysis of 


what's wrong with those who 
"know" dogmatically that everv- 


thing is wrong with the practice 


of architecture! 


ANDREW A. TITCOMB 


Perkinsville, Vt. Architect 


Forum: I was shocked to read 
the flippant and pseudo-psycho- 
logical treatment used by S. Mo- 
holy-Nagy to summarize the an- 
swers given by Messrs. Yelton, 
Michels, Field, and Ansclevicius. 
Although S. Moholy-Nagy may 
not agree with the criticisms and 
| proposed solutions, the manner in 
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which the summary is written is 
inexcusable. 

It is strange indeed to be asked 
to comment on a timely and crit- 
ieal question and then to be ridi- 
culed for doing so. This is par- 
ticularly odd since the four re- 
spondents were well qualified: 
they were involved in the profes- 
sion, had been or were still a part 
of the educational process they 
were examining. 

А wise man can learn from a 
fool, but a fool will not learn from 
the wise. 


VELTA BAUMANIS 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


Forum: Even though nobody 
asked me, here is my answer to 
the question, “What’s wrong with 
architeetural education?” 

The profession of architeeture 
is dead. It died when it failed to 
address itself to the great social 
problems of our age; it died when 
it chose to remain aligned with 
the elite corporate establishment 
rather than with the people who 
really need it and whom it could 
really serve; it died when it con- 
tinued to play refined esthetic 
games while our cities burned 
down; it died when it failed to 
join the great revolution of our 
times—the attempt to establish a 
truly free and democratic society 
where all people have political, 
social, and economic equality. 

Architectural education is there- 
fore irrelevant. Besides attempting 
to train young people for a dead 
profession, it uses an anachronistie 
institution. which has long ago 
failed to mect the needs of young 
people with its dried up attitudes 
of authoritarianism and repression 
of meaningful dialogues and an- 
swers 10 questions the institutions 
are not even willing to ask... . 

What relevance does the profes- 
sion of architeeture have to the 
overwhelming majority of citizens 
in this country except where it is 
employed to further brutalize 
their lives? What has the archi- 
tectural profession done for the 
black community except to up- 
root them from their homes and 
replace huge portions of their 
community with blank, cold build- 
ings priced far beyond their reach, 
and prison-like elementary schools 
walled off with concrete and 
chain-link fencing to keep the re- 
alitics of the ghetto out. Archi- 
tects and planners are despised by 
the poor and disenfranchised, with 
whose cause the young people of 


today identify... . 


MICHAEL SINGER 


Sacramento, Calif. Architect 


Who needs 
a striking roof treatment 
in copper ? 


Dormitory Authority of 
the State of New York did 
and Overly made it. 


The Dormitory Authority of the State of New York has com- 
pleted a new housing complex at the State University campus 
at New Paltz. A mansard-type treatment sets off the five 
dormitories and dining hall. 

Overly Manufacturing Company supplied the copper batten 
roofing, cornices and copings. And Overly covered the job with 
its 15-year warranty for leakproof performance. 

Overly makes all kinds of building components from metal— 
roofing, coping, spires and a full line of special-purpose doors 
that protect against fire, blast or noise. It's a good name to 
keep in mind when you need something beyond the ordinary. 
Architect: George A. Diamond Associates, New York City. 


Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 252M, Greensburg, Pa. 15601 


Please send me information 
on Overly Batten Roofing. 


Name 
Title 


Organization 
Address 


City. ? E Um State 
For faster handling, please indicate zip code. 
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Select or Specify 
Interior Lighting ». 


Use this helpful new catalog... 


Here’s an up-to-date look at most of the current lighting product lines by Miller for 
commercial, institutional and industrial applications — New construction ог renova- 
tion. Write today for this colorful, fully illustrated 32-page Catalog — on your 
business letterhead, please. 


miller 
LIGHTING 


SINCE 1844 


THE miller COMPANY е MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT е UTICA, OHIO е MARTIN, TENNESSEE 


You’ve made the move 
to electric heat. 


(Good choice. 


Now, who installs it ? 


Electric heat is an electrical function and How can you be sure a qualified electrical 
should be installed by a qualified electrical contractor will install your next electric heating 
contractor. That way, you've got the one man who system? That's easy. 
can see the job through from plans to permit to Put the heating specs into the electrical 
operating guarantee. section of your building plan. 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


Becau 8: minaire, 
re, comfor oun E 
ing system sig . Here, 
D modules | 1 with Sanserra 

ies with a seam-hidi re. The total system 

ба 


1aire » and other ceiling innovations 
o. Please write for a copy. 


T. om, 4212 Rooney St, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. А! 
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Ceiling Systems That Work 
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Urbanists last month were busy 
sifting,” sorting, and analyzing 
every shred of evidence for clues 
as to how President-elect Richard 
M. Nixon will handle the urban 
erisis. They had precious little to 
go on, since Nixon's urban pro- 
nouncements, pre- and post-elec- 
tion, were anything but specific. 

Nixon has said repeatedly that 
he favors tax rebates and other 
incentives to private enterprise as 
the best means of attacking urban 
housing problems, but he has been 
vague about just how such pro- 
grams would work. Last month, 
without waiting to hear the speci- 
fics, HUD Secretary Robert Wea- 
ver labeled the idea "nonsense." 
Weaver claimed that tax іпсеп- 
tives to businesses would be 
meaningless unless. accompanied 
by subsidies to poor families so 
they can afford decent housing. 

Weaver, of course, won't be in 
а position to influence Nixon, who 
reportedly has been asking prom- 
inent private enterprisers for their 
recommendations of à new HUD 
Secretary, ^ Meanwhile, Nixon- 
watchers were playing the HUD 
Secretary Guessing Game—with 
seemingly nothing to go оп. 
Among the frequently mentioned 
possibilities were Senators Charles 
Percy of Illinois and Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts; Gov- 
ernor Richard Hughes of New 
Jersey (a Democrat); Mayors 
John Lindsay of New York City 
and Joseph Alioto of San Fran- 
cisco (another Democrat); Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert Finch of 
California, who managed Nixon’s 
campaign; and Martin Anderson, 
a Nixon adviser on urban prob- 
lems, whose 1965 book, The Fed- 
eral Bulldozer, violently attacked 
the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram (May ’65 issue). 

Nixon seems to have abandoned 
his campaign pledge to put Spiro 


= 


T. Agnew in overall charge of ur- 
ban problems. Last month, he an- 
nounced that Agnew will be as- 
signed “some new duties beyond 
what any Vice President previ- 
ously has assumed," but the duties 
did not inelude urban affairs. 


ONE-DAY STAND 


The new President will watch his 
inaugural parade on January 20 
from an architect-designed Presi- 
dential Reviewing Stand. The 
stand will be built on the south 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue in 
front of the White House. 

The Nixon family will oceupy 
a special box projecting out from a 
larger box holding other dignita- 
ries. All will be sheltered by a clus- 
ter of wooden parasols overhead 
(rendering below). 

The stand is the work of Archi- 
tect William Crandall Suite of 
Washington, with associates John 
A. White and Ronald Lee Johnson. 
It was one of 38 designs submitted 
to a competition sponsored by 
the AIA and its Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter. 
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SOME LEGACY 


“This raises the question of how 
well the country will do in carrying 
out the promises of the 1968 Hous- 
ing Act," said Paul H. Douglas, 
chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Problems, on No- 
vember 12. 

“This” was a report released by 
the commission which showed that 
the federal government has never 
come. close to producing the num- 
ber of publie housing units prom- 
ised by Congress. In 1949, the re- 
port notes, Congress authorized 
135,000 new public housing units 
a year for six years. The most units 
produced in any year since then 
was 69,224, in 1951. 

If the annual Congressional quo- 
ta had been achieved every year 
since 1949, the nation would. now 
have 2,575,000 public housing units. 
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Instead, only 667,249 exist—and an 
estimated 103 million poor fam- 
ilies are in need of decent housing. 

The report, prepared for the 
commission by Nathaniel Keith, 
president of the National Housing 
Conference, cites four major rea- 
sons for the program’s failure: the 
reluctance of Congress to back its 
goals with sufficient funds to carry 
them out; excessively complicated 
administrative procedures and red 
tape; middle-class hostility to pub- 
lie housing projects; and limita- 
tions on participation by private 
enterprise. 

The gloomy record hardly in- 
spires optimism that the nation can 
achieve the far more ambitious 
goal called for in the 1968 Housing 
Act: six million units of low- and 
middle-income housing over the 
next ten years. The report states 
that “a far-reaching streamlining 
and simplification of federal pro- 
cedures and requirements" is need- 
ed if the goal is to be met. 
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SAFDIE VERSUS THE TRUSTEES 


Eclipsed this fall by violent con- 
frontations between students and 
police, blacks and administrators, 
an architectural conflict has arisen 
at San Francisco State College. 
Moshe Safdie, who leaped to world 
recognition by designing and suc- 
cessfully building Montreal’s Habi- 
tat, has produced an almost 
equally far-out idea for the new 
student union at S.F. State. 
Safdie proposed building a man- 
made hill (below) in a strategic 
central location where people could 
walk both through it and over it. 
'Then he hollowed it out to house 
the great variety of campus and 


student activities programmed into | 
the union. The construction sys- 
tem utilizes precast: elements on 
& three-dimensional grid combin- 
ing 90-degree and 45-degree axes 
in all three planes. The faceted 
structure that results looks as much 
like a landscape as a building. 

This fall, schematics on the de- 
sign came before the board of 
trustees of the state college sys- 
tem for approval, where it became 
deadlocked in a tie vote. (Archi- 
tect Charles Luckman was one of 
the trustees who voted against it.) 

Questions were raised over tech- 
nical aspects of the design and 
its construction cost, but special 
studies of both issues seem to have 
resolved them. A second set of is- 
sues, concerning esthetie appropri- 
ateness and compatibility, also 
seems to have been removed: the 
campus community strongly ap- 
proved the design, and on a cam- 
pus marked by blandly undistin- 
guished buildings, Safdie's big 
jewel could hardly have been com- 
patible without also being banal. 

Still to be resolved are objec- 
tions concerning the efficiency of 
the design. To some eyes, too much 
space lies inaccessible under the 
angled, nonvertieal walls. It is this 
issue which must be worked out if 
the tie vote is to be broken. 

In the isolated and parochial 
architectural culture of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, the trustees 
of the state college could make a 
real contribution by permitting 
Safdie to complete his project. It 
is sure to become a landmark. 


COLUMBIA'S OLIVE BRANCH 


Columbia University last month 
took two major steps toward end- 
ing the war with its neighbors on 
Morningside Heights: it appointed 


> 
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LM. Pei & Partners as the uni- 
versity's chief architect and master 
planner, and it announced that it 
would do most of its future ex- 
panding upwards, instead of out- 
wards. 

The Pei firm became Columbia's 
first long-range, comprehensive 
planner since MeKim, Mead & 
White did its campus plan in the 
1890s. *Mr. Pei and his associates 
will consult extensively with neigh- 
borhood groups, students, and fac- 
ulty to learn their needs and sug- 
gestions," said Dr. Andrew W. Cor- 
dier, Columbia's acting president. 
“Columbia will weleome from the 
neighborhood groups and residents 
constructive suggestions on how the 
university and its neighbors may 
plan together." 

The highrise policy was decided 
upon, said Cordier, “as a means of 
reducing to a minimum pressure 
on the use of land." Pei, he said, 
“will examine prospects for struc- 
tures that might contain both uni- 
versity and community housing 
and service facilities, and govern- 
ment-supported rent subsidies that 
would make it possible to provide 
up-to-date housing for people with 
low- and lower-middle incomes." 
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ART FOR PROFIT 


On the theory that art is a good 
investment for industry, the first 
"industrial seulpture park" in the 
U.S—a 3,000-acre site that even- 
tually will contain 1,500 factories 
and 1,500 pieces of contemporary 
sculpture—is being developed in 
Atlanta, Ga. For a start, there are 
30 pieces of sculpture in “mini- 
mal" style, which have been 
placed on or among 27 low factory 
buildings set in a landscaped park. 

Formally inaugurated in Novem- 
ber, the park is the latest and larg- 
est instance of industrial sponsor- 
ship of the arts. It is the brain- 
child of Angus C. Wynne Jr, 
president of Great Southwest 
Corp., who has likened the park to 


a “museum without walls." 

To execute the project, Wynne 
has retained a number of talented 
men; painter and color theorist 
Joseph Albers to coordinate build- 
ing colors and materials; J. О. 
Lambert, president and chairman 
of the board of Lambert Associ- 
ated Companies Inc. of Dallas, 
for landscaping; and Douglas 
MacAgy, deputy chairman of the 
National Endowment of the Arts 
and the National Council on the 
Arts, to head the seulpture com- 
mittee. Artists whose works were 
chosen include such familiar names 
as Donald Judd, Alexander Liber- 
man, and Peter Forakis. 


With all the talent and plan- 
ning that has gone into the pro- 
ject, a more suecessful installation 
might have been expected. With 
the exception of Forakis’ “Gate- 
way" (above), a tubular structure 
at the entrance, the sculptures, 
totally unrelated to the scale of 
the buildings or the surrounding 
space, stand about like erring 
souls. (Cost limitations—$3,000 
F.O.B. per sculpture—limited, to 
a certain extent, the size of each 
piece. Even so, a less simplistic 
way of placing the individual 
pieces—one sculpture to one lot— 
might have offset this.) 

Nor is the solution of stringing 
out the uniform (modular) build- 
ings on their allotted two acres of 
land along miles of parkways and 
manicured medians a particularly 
happy one (top photo). The total 
effect, unfortunately, is less that 
of a museum without walls than 
of walls in search of a space. 
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BUCKY WALKS ON WATER 


К. Buckminster Fuller's latest 
brainchild is a “floating city” built 
in a shipyard and towed into po- 
sition next to the shoreline of an 
existing city. Fuller, who headed a 
$30,000, HUD-funded study of the 
concept made by the Triton Foun- 
dation of Cambridge, Mass., claims 
that it is entirely feasible, both 
technically and economically. 

Bucky’s supernatant city would 
be created in three stages, using 
two basic kinds of prebuilt floating 
neighborhoods: one composed of a 
string of four to six small plat- 
forms accommodating about a 
thousand people; the other a larger 
(four acres), triangular platform 
housing as many as 6,500 people 
(above right). Each unit would 
contain an elementary school, a 
small supermarket, and local stores 
and services. 

Three to six of the neighborhood 
units would be linked together to 
form a town, at which point a new 
platform would be added, contain- 
ing a high school, more commer- 
cial, recreational, and civie facili- 
ties, and possibly some light in- 
dustry. Three to seven towns 
would form a full-scale city (top 
photo). It would include a “city- 
center module” containing govern- 
mental offices, medical facilities, a 
shopping center, and possibly a 
community college or industrial de- 
velopment. 

Each neighborhood platform (of 
steel or concrete) and the frame- 
work rising from it would form a 
megastructure into which factory- 
produced apartments, classrooms, 
stores, and offices would be slotted. 
Automobiles would have a separate 
level segregated from pedestrian 
areas, and parking decks would be 
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provided under the platform, be- 
low the waterline. 

The Triton Foundation points 
out that 80 per cent of the 175. 
metropolitan areas with more than 
a million population are near bod- 
ies of water deep enough (25 to 30 
ft.) to accommodate floating cities, 
and that the technology for build- 
ing them already exists (shipyards 
have been turning out comparable- 
sized passenger liners and tankers 
for years). The cost would be 
about $8,000 per resident, includ- 
ing housing, schools, services, 
roads, utilities, and community 
facilities—about the same as the 
average urban renewal projeet. 


EE DEBUTS 


A HARD LOOK AT FUN CITY 


“We have created the New York 
Advocate because we believe that 
New York City must be made to 
work,” stated Volume 1, Number 1 
of a tabloid-sized monthly maga- 
zine that made its debut last 
month. 

Its first issue—and hopefully its 
later ones—was filled with in- 


depth, hard-hitting, well-written 
accounts of why New York City 
doesn’t work. They ranged all the 
way from the city’s inept handling 
of its housing problem (“there are 
twice as many decaying houses 
and apartments in the city as 
there are houses and apartments 
in the whole state of Connecti- 
cut”); to the scope of its model 
cities program (“just another poor 
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man’s pork barrel—empty”); to 
the growth of Staten Island (“pep- 
pered with private in-holdings, 
fragmented by tinseled develop- 
ments, and surrounded by an even 
larger sea of open lands owned by 
the same kind of rugged individu- 
alists and corporate wheelers that 
slaughtered Queens and Nassau 
Counties in the 1950s.”). 

The handsomely designed mag- 
azine is published by the Urban 
Affairs Foundation Inc., a non- 
profit organization devoted to 
seeking practical solutions to the 
city’s problems. Its publisher and 
editorial director is C. Richard 
Hatch, an old hand at advocacy 
planning and a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Forum. 

Unfortunately, the  Advocate's 
first issue failed to match’ its in- 
eisive portrayals of the city's prob- 
lems with practical suggestions on 
what to do about them. But, ac- 
cording to Editor Nelson Aldrich, 
future issues will be more specific. 
If so, the Advocate could become 
the most meaningful guide to 
Fun City on the newsstands. 


ШЕШЕ REDRESS 


FREEWAYS AND PEOPLE 


Much to the chagrin of the high- 
way lobby, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator Lowell K, Bridwell has 
"proposed that the publie be given 
а more effective voice in freeways. 

On October 22, Bridwell issued 
a new set of rules requiring two 
public hearings before a federal- 
aid highway project can be ap- 
proved—the first on the selection 
of a broad corridor within which 
the highway may be located, the 
second on the road’s detailed de- 
sign and impact on its surround- 
ings. Only one hearing is required 
now, and it usually takes place be- 
fore most of the people affected 
even know that a freeway project 
is being planned. 

Bridwell said the new policy was 
designed to “encourage amicable 
resolution of controversial issues 
which may arise in such projects," 
but the highwaymen took a pre- 
dictably opposite view. “This is a 
pretty suecessful way to block the 
road program," said A. E. John- 
son, executive secretary of the 
American Association of State 
Highway Officials, who threatened 
to call an emergency meeting of 
his organization with the govern- 
ors of all 50 states, 

Actually, the road program has 
already been blocked in scores of 
cities where the public has risen 
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up against the highwaymen. Two 
well-timed hearings could help to 
produce the “amicable resolutions” 
that Bridwell seeks— provided 
state highway officials conducted 
them in a democratic spirit of co- 
operation. Instead, they are ex- 
pected to ask Congress to over- 
turn the policy early in 1969. 


Шан JUSTICE 


RELEASE OF JANE JACOBS 


Originally charged with rioting, 
inciting to riot, committing crim- 
inal mischief, and obstructing 
public administration, at the April 
10 hearing on New York City’s 
proposed Lower Manhattan Ex- 
pressway (May issue, page 97), 
Jane Jacobs pleaded guilty in- 
stead, on October 28, to a charge 
of disorderly conduct. She received 
a patronizing mini-leeture on “law- 
ful channels of dissent,” and was 
unconditionally discharged. The 
trial that was {о have been “the 
first real publie hearing we have 
been able to obtain on the Express- 
way” (according to Edward I. 
Koch, new eongressman from Man- 
hattan’s “Silk Stocking” distriet) 
was a quiet 20-minute affair, with- 
out testimony from either side. 

The decision not to use the trial 
of Jane Jacobs as & trial of the 
LME was a difficult one for the 
defense. In part, it was felt that 
the news media would not report 
the case with any depth or ob- 
jectivity, and the impact of a 
serious. trial would be lost. The 
controversial LME had been ap- 
proved by the federal government 
two months ago, with no notice 
from the press. 

As things stand now, the state 
is the richer by $150—not, strictly 
speaking, a fine, but a sum to 
cover damages to the court. re- 
corder’s stenotype machine which 
was toppled during the April 10 
hearing. And while it is deeply 
incised in the stone of the Crim- 
inal Courts Building (scene of the 
October trial) that “The People 
Are the Foundation of Power,” 
opponents of the LME—like ex- 
pressway opponents across the 
country—may be excused some 
bitterness. Why, ask LME oppo- 
nents, has there never been a study 
of the economie impact of the 
expressway on the community? 
Where is the money coming from 
for the housing, parks, and schools 
that the State Department of 
Transportation so glowingly prom- 
ises? Why do offieials consistently 
underestimate the number of 
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people who will have to be re- 
located? Why is there so little 
regard for what has been called 
the greatest collection of cast-iron 
buildings remaining in the world? 
And the ultimate question: why 
should the official position be 
credited at all, after a 25-year his- 
tory (Sept. '67 issue, pages 66-69) 
of conflieting “facts” and inade- 
quate justifications? The confusion 
persists: the official reiteration at 
the April 10 hearing that the LME 
will not increase the amount of 
traffic entering Manhattan is com- 
promised by recently unearthed 
plans for adding four new lanes to 
the Holland Tunnel, western link 
between the LME and New Jersey. 


IN DEFENSE OF A CRIME 


Acting on charges filed by the 
Italian police, the Office of the 
Prosecutor General has indicted 
three full professors of the Rome 
Faculty of  Architecture—Bruno 
Zevi, Roberto Marino, and Ludo- 
vico Quaroni—for condoning 8 
“crime.” 

The crime in question is the 
student occupation of the uni- 
versity last summer, which the 
professors defended in a signed 
declaration. Their reason: it was 
the only effective instrument avail- 
able to the students for calling 
public attention to the disastrous 
conditions of the universities— 
“the archaic, authoritarian, inef- 
ficient, and culturally sterile Гаса- 
demic] structure,” as the defenders 
put it. 

The signed declaration followed 
a series of repressive police ac- 
tions directed against the students 
last April—arrests, court sum- 
monses, and searches. 

A trial of the three signatories 
had been scheduled, but a recent 
amnesty for all those charged with 
university agitation may nullify 
the indictment. 


ELEVENTH HOUR 


The chances seem slim to preserve 
intact the site of the Farnsworth 
House near Plano, Ill—the first 
house that Mies van der Rohe 
built in the U.S. (1950-51). 

The Kendall County Highway 
Committee is still determined to 
build a bridge over the Fox River 
that would accommodate heavy 
commercial traffic (Nov. 67 issue). 
For this it must acquire over 
two acres of Dr. Edith Farns- 
worth's property. Should the High- 
way Committee be successful, it 
would mean not only the destruc- 
tion of a beautiful backdrop to an 

(continued on page 87) 


CAMPUS CITY 
CONTINUED 


SOM's bold plan for the University of 
Illinois’ Chicago Circle Campus, 

and the completion of its 

Phase | buildings, were reported 
fully in Forum's September 1965 
issue. The first stage of the 
Architecture and Art Building (right) 
marks the end of Phase ІІ 

and forecasts the character 

of spectacular expansion to come. 
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The first stage of A & A: 
a handicapped debut 


A 200-ft.-long steel bridge, enclosed 
with insect screen (far left in photo) 
leads across an electrical substation 
from the elevated campus walkway 
system to the completed portion of 
the Architecture and Art Building. 
Beyond the building is an area of 
plain dirt where the rest of the 
planned structure is to go. The star- 
shaped tiers of the roof are studded 
with skylights in a variety of pat- 
terns based on the remarkable ge- 
ometry of the plans (left). Each of 
the major interior spaces (also star- 
shaped) is roughly 3 ft. above or 
below the next one (elevations, in 
approximate feet above grade, indi- 
cated on plans). 
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For several years, designers 
working under Walter Netsch’s 
direetion in the Chicago office 
of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
have been turning out exotie 
geometrie patterns which they 
call “fields.” When they use the 
field as the basis for a building 
plan, they call the process “field 
theory” design. 

SOM’s first thorough-going 
use of the field theory approach 
was in the design of the Archi- 
teeture and Art Building at 
Chicago Cirele (Sept. '65 issue). 
Now, the first stage of that 
building is completed. Although 
this stage represents less than 
half of the total seheme (plan 
below), it is nevertheless а 
milestone: the first test of field 
theory in a real building. 

The objective of field theory 
design is an arrangement of 
space better suited to the par- 
tieular program than any con- 
ventional grid could provide— 
in short, a place for everything. 


Each of SONM's fields is gen- 
erated by superimposing two or 
more grids at an angle. In this 
design, for instanee, the major 
module was produced by plae- 
ing an 80-ft. square over an 85- 
ft. square at a 45-degree angle. 
Each of these star-shaped mod- 


ules houses one studio. 

At the boundaries of these 
major modules are smaller geo- 
metrieal areas, each of which 
meets one or more specifie 
needs. The 10-ft.-wide diagonal 
passages between the  80-ft. 
squares, for instance, serve as 
the building's primary eireula- 
tion routes; the octagonal 
spaces between each set of four 
major modules are either cir- | 
eulation nodes or smaller teach- | 
ing spaces. And triangles at the 
intersections of the two basic 
squares are used as hollow 
struetural piers, whieh double as 
mechanical risers. 
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Angular walls and skylights 
hint at interior complexity 


In a view across the campus from 
the west, the building is partially 
concealed—as it is from many 
angles—by the brick walls around 
the electrical substation. The angular 
walls of the building are 5 in. by 
8 in. brick of a brownish ''Chicago 
Circle blend" produced especially 
for this campus, with recessed 
courses indicating the floor levels. 
Tall skylights over the studios—of 
painted terne with glass on the 
north only—add staccato accents to 
the composition of massive walls. 


What makes this building es- 
pecially intrieate—even com- 
pared to other recent SOM work 
designed under Netsch’s direc- 
tion—is the fact that it has no 
floor levels in the conventional 
sense. Each of the star-shaped 
studio areas is offset about 3 ft. 
vertieally (14 of a story) from 
adjoining ones. 

These 3-ft. inerements in floor 
level are a vital part of the 
overall spatial scheme. When the 
building is eompleted, someone 
making a eireuit of four adjoin- 
ing studio areas will elimb (or 
descend) one whole story in the 
Process. 

By manipulating levels in this 
way, Netsch intended to give 
the students an environment that 
would “expand their perception 
of space.” By illustrating spatial 
possibilities with an “imperson- 
al system,” rather than through 
subjective shaping of spaces, he 
hoped to avoid imposing his per- 
sonal approach on the students. 
But as long as this approach 
remains identified with Walter 
Netsch, it cannot be considered 
“impersonal.” 

One of the most controversial 
aspects of the building, its spar- 
sity of windows (photo left), has 
no relation at all to Netsch’s 
theories. It was agreed early in 
the design phase not to have con- 
ventional windows, but to pro- 
vide an “introverted” environ- 
ment, with occasional vantage 
points that would make looking 
outside “an event.” Hight major 
windows—vast faceted construc- 
tions of mirrored glass that light 
three successive floors—were 
planned for the building (as well 
as several roof decks). The com- 
pleted portion of the scheme, 
unfortunately, includes only two 
of these eight “windows.” Half 
of its exterior walls are tempor- 
ary, windowless ones. 

This shortage of windows, like 
many other drawbacks of this 
uncompleted building, would not 
seem so drastice if the remainder 
had been under way by now, as 
originally planned. With further 
construction put off until at least 
1970, students and faculty ques- 
tion whether the first stage 
could not have been a more satis- 
fying place to work. It could 
have, if only SOM had known. 
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Inside, all the corridors 
are actually stairs 


A gradual stair (facing page) leads 
down from the lower entry to an 
octagonal node used for exhibits. 
While this stair descends only 6 ft. 
in a run of 25 ft., the clearance over- 
head grows from one story to three 
stories (see section). SOM-designed 
signs at the end of this stair point to 
destinations along the next link (near 
left). Here a steeper stair—passing 
under a bridge —climbs two stories 
to another node, this one capped by 
a diamond-cut skylight (top left). 
Only two sides of the square circula- 
tion pattern (lower half of sketch 
above) are now completed. 


The main routes through the 
building are 10-ft.-wide pass- 
ages which serve as both corri- 
dors and stairs. SOM’s primary 
objective in combining horizontal 
movement with vertical was to 
move an ultimate population of 
almost 1,000 around in the five- 
story building, without depend- 
ing on elevators. The location of 
the prineipal entry 2% stories 
above grade, of course, also makes 
the walk-up system less ardous. 

Combining the corridors with 
the stairs may make eireulation 
easier, and it certainly makes it 
more interesting, but it seriously 
upsets the orientation of every- 
body who uses the building. 
“There are stairs that you go up 
to get down, stairs that you go 
down to get up," complains a 
writer in the eampus newspaper. 
Actually, nobody ever has to go 
down to get up, but sometimes 
it may be the shortest route. 

The people who use this build- 
ing, Netsch feels, are just the 
people who should enjoy a com- 
plex circulation system, with 
many alternatives; learning their 
way around should give them the 
sense of familiarity that one ac- 
quires in the complex old quar- 
ters of many cities. Perhaps so, 
eventually; but the first reaction 
among people who pride them- 
selves on their space perception 
is indignation. 

The students also have a mis- 
taken impression that the cireu- 
lation spaces are oversized. Their 
newspaper claims that “48 per 
cent of the building consists of 
foyers, hallways, and other un- 
usable [sic] spaces.” Cireulation 
spaces do occupy a larger share 
of the building in the present 
stage than they ultimately will, 
but only a modest 13.3 per cent. 
They provide, moreover, the “so- 
and exhibit spaces 
called for in the program for 
the building. 

The trouble is that these 
spaces are not well fitted out 
either as social areas or as dis- 
play spaces. Their adjustable 
lighting has little to illuminate 
except eonerete, brick, and pav- 
ing tiles—all of them handsome, 
but hardly an “exhibit.” Too 
bad, because the entire eireula- 
tion system could be turned into 
a very exciting kind of gallery. 


cial areas” 
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Studios: turning geometry 
into working spaces 


A three-story complex of architecture 
studios (photo left), actually designed 
as an administration floor overlook- 
ing a two-story exhibition hall, is 
more dramatic than other studios but 
shows typical interior finishes and 
demountable steel furniture. The 
geometry of the studios was con- 
ceived in early SOM sketches (1) in 
terms of work stations; later studies 
(2) accounted for variation in usable 
space. A contract furnishing plan (3) 
by Dolores Miller & Assocs. (for the 
top level, photo left) showed a 
crowded layout of drafting stations 
(shaded) and storage units; some of 
furniture shown was meant to be 
stockpiled for future use, leaving the 
studios more open. Final layouts 
(4, 5) had to be denser than ex- 
pected, forcing storage units to be 
stacked in awkward blocks. 
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It is a long way from star- 
shaped areas on paper to actual 
design and art studios. The 
process has been hard and the 
results only partly successful. 

The concrete structural frame 
of the studio was laid out to 
allow for large central openings 
and has been left exposed, ex- 
cept in a few bays (next to 
mechanical risers) where dropped 
ceilings hide air conditioning 
equipment (background, left). 

The typical studio is lighted 
by fluorescent fixtures (not 
shown) applied to the concrete 
slab, which provide uniform 
light levels within each bay and 
leave a “trough” of lower inten- 
sity along the beam lines. This 
arrangement meets a program 
taboo against “blanket lighting,” 
but it complicated the problem 
of laying out work stations. 

After the architectural design 
was completed, the school com- 
missioned the firm of Dolores 
Miller & Associates to design a 
furniture system which allows 
students to construct their own 
work stations. The system con- 
sists of a set of enameled steel 
panels, to which other surfaces 
(tackboard, drafting boards, 
ete.) сап be applied. An ingeni- 
ous joint permits these parts to 
be assembled in limitless combi- 
nations, without any small hard- 
ware to get lost or stolen. 

One difficult feature of the 
furnishings program—unknown 
to SOM when they laid out the 
spaces—was a requirement for 
individual storage units. When 
these units stand on the floor, 
where they serve as extra work 
surfaces (foreground, left), they 
consume a lot of space. In order 
to accommodate the present den- 
sity of students, many of these 
units have been stacked three 
high (center)—obstructing the 
space and making the top tier 
hard to reach. 

Even though the studio spaces 
and the furniture system are 
both very flexible in theory, it 
has not been possible to fit the 
required 55-60 work stations into 
a typical studio without ap- 
parent crowding. The students 
are not pleased with their work 
spaces, and they want to be con- 
sulted when detailed plans are 
made for the next stage. 
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The Architeeture and Art Build- 
ing is only one of several strue- 
tures that have gone up on 
the Chieago Cirele Campus since 
Phase I development was com- 
pleted (Sept. '65 issue). Near 
the center of the campus, new 
eonstruetion has followed SOM's 
original master plan, but signifi- 
eant ehanges in the university's 
mission have drastieally affected 
plans for areas outside the orig- 
inal superblock. 

Initially, the eampus was to 
be solely for undergraduates, 
whieh were expected to number 
24,000 by 1970. The need for 
graduate studies has sinee be- 
come apparent, and the 1970 
population is now expected to 
be roughly 18,000 undergradu- 
ates and 6,000 graduate students. 

The concept on which the orig- 
inal plan was based—the group- 
ing of facilities by function 
(lecture center, classroom build- 
ings, central library, ete.) rather 
than by fields of study—had to 
be reconsidered when graduate 
study became a major part of 
the program. Graduate students 
cannot be separated readily from 
faculty, and their work requires 
greater building area per stu- 
dent, thus pushing development 
farther away from central cam- 
pus facilities. 

As a result, both of the major 
new graduate and faculty build- 
ings—the Science and Engineer- 
ing Center (F on plan) and the 
Behavioral Science Center (H) 
will include eafeterias and lec- 
ture centers (and Science and 
Engineering will have its own 
library, as well). These facilities 
will also serve neighboring build- 
ings, thus making each of these 
projects a campus subcenter. 

New construction around the 
central open space has given the 
plaza on top of the lecture cen- 
ter stronger definition, without 
actually enclosing it. The 13- 
story science and engineering 
staff building (A) serves as a 
focal point for those entering 
the campus on the elevated walk- 
way from the north (foreground, 
right), which links the campus 
to a transit station. Its counter- 
part, for those entering by the 
south walkway (top right) is 
the very different form of the 
Architecture and Art Building. 
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Filling in the campus core 
and adding subcenters 


Surrounding the elevated plaza at the 
core of the campus (actually the roof 
of the lecture center) are several new 
buildings that follow the original mas- 
ter plan: a 13-story science and en- 
gineering staff tower (A on plan); ad- 
ditions to the library (B); a new class- 
room building (C); and the Archi- 
tecture and Art Building (D), which 
terminates the view from the south 
(top right). The massive science and 
engineering laboratories (E) have 
doubled in size, as planned. One 
major departure from the earlier plan 
is the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Center (F), going up on a site 
previously reserved for athletics. The 
proposed gym (G), by Harry Weese 
& Assocs., has been moved from this 
block to a site now being cleared. 
Another large project not in the ori- 
ginal plan is the Behavioral Science 
Center (H). A proposed education 
building (J), also by Weese, will be 
the first of several structures on the 
strip north of the present campus. 
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Netsch’s geometry blooms 
in two new projects 


The Behavioral Science Center (plan 
and photos left) has an almost per- 
fectly symmetrical plan, lined up with 
the axis of the staff and administra- 
tion tower across the street (from 
which the photo at far left was 
taken). Diagonal corridors lead in 
from a portico (photo, near left) on 
either side. The Science and Engi- 
neering Research Center (plan and 
photos, right) straddles a bridge lead- 
ing across a wide street from the 
main campus. At the end of the 
bridge is a vast loggia under the 
library, which links the two main 
blocks. The windows of the office- 
laboratory block are set into poly- 
gonal niches (right) in which the 
structural frame is exposed. 
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The two major subeenters out- 
side the walls of the original 
campus are both well along in 
construetion. And both are ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of 
Netseh's field theory approach to 
planning. 

Aside from 45-degree angles, 
the floor plans of the two build- 
ings have a few things in com- 
mon: fringes of angular perim- 
eter offices surrounding masses 
of interior laboratories; octag- 
onal stair wells which also eon- 
tain banked seating (“interior 
exedras") at the junetions of 
major interior corridors. 

They also have obvious dif- 
ferenees: the Behavioral Seience 
plan (left) is compaet and rigor- 
ously symmetrieal; the Seience 
and Engineering plan (right) is 
separated into distinet blocks, 
each one organized around a 
pinwheel eireulation pattern. 

While both buildings have in- 
trieate field theory plans, neither 
of them has a progression of 
graduated floor levels like those 
of the Architecture and Art 
Building. Except for sloped or 
tiered lecture room floors, and 
some play with levels in the 
the Behavioral Science cafeteria, 
both buildings have conventional, 
level floors. Netsch says that 
variations in floor level were 
ruled out because equipment 
must be wheeled around in both 
buildings; whether he would ex- 
periment with levels that way 
again remains an open question. 

The plans of both buildings 
inelude leeture halls that depart 
from the field theory geometry. 
Netsch calls them “pragmatic 
which do not follow the 


shapes,’ 
lines of the geometry, but are 
“contained within them." 

These buildings, and the Ar- 
chitecture and Art Building as 
well, show how Netsch and his 
staff have tended to simplify the 
shape and texture of structural 
members as they have developed 
more intrieate building plans. 
Some of the initial buildings of 
the eampus had faceted columns 
with angular brackets or eapitals 
and a variety of textures. The ex- 
posed eonerete members of these 
new buildings are of plain square 
and eireular shapes and show the 
imprint of the most straightfor- 
ward forming methods. 
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The A&A Building as part 
of a larger design 


As the first structure based on 
Netsch’s field theory at the Chi- 
cago Circle Campus (or any- 
where, for that matter) —the 
Architeeture and Art Building 
shows an understandable effort 
to extract maximum effeet from 
its unique geometry. The result 
is an utterly unprecedented spa- 
tial arrangement; every architeet 
should experience it. 
Faseinating as this spatial ex- 
ereise may be, it is probably 
diffieult to live with every day— 
at least when it is coupled with 
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the prosaie problems of ап un- 
eompleted building: overerowd- 
ing; shortage of windows; make- 


shift use of some areas. 


ААААААААААА А 


This truncated building is a dra- 
matie demonstration of Netsch’s 
approach, but hardly a fair test. 
In a few years, other buildings 
at Chiea Cirele and elsewhere 
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will show its potential more соп- 
clusively. 

A&A is, after all, one part of 
a much larger work of architee- 
ture—the campus. Starting with 
a blank site barely five years 
ago, Walter Netsch and his co- 
workers at SOM have turned it 
into a place with a strong iden- 
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tity. To the students who come 
here each day, most of them 
from homes in the anonymous 
sprawl that separates the Chi- 
cago Loop from the prairies, this 
sense of place is the most valu- 
able gift an architect can offer. 

JOHN Morris DIXON 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Architecture and Art Laboratories, 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 
Campus, Chicago, Ill. Architects and 
engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill (Fred W. Kraft, partner in charge; 
Walter A. Netsch, partner in charge 
of design; Richard L. Kreutz, project 
manager; Arthur Muschenheim, de- 
sign coordinator; Will Reuter, project 
designer; Tak Itano, job captain; Ken- 
neth Wertz, designer; Kenneth Bel- 
ford, project supervisor; J. Vanecko, 
structural engineer; S. Eisenberg, me- 
chanical engineer). Acoustic consul- 
tants: Bolt, Beranek & Newman. In- 
terior furnishings: Dolores Miller & 
Assocs. General contractor: Gust K. 
Newberg Construction Co. Building 
area: 120,182 sq. ft. (first phase); 
approx. 344,000 sq. ft. (final Һа. 
ing). Cost: (first phase, excluding 
fees and furnishings) $4,068,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Orlando R. Caban- 
ban, except page 32, Philip Turner, 
and page 38, Airpix. 
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A Farsighted 
Study and 
Some 

Blind Spots 


A critique of the Park-Mall Lawndale 
study, which develops a flexible 

and linear system for putting open 
space into dense residential areas 


BY W. JOSEPH BLACK 
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The foremost challenge con- 
fronting the urban designer is 
to develop new urban structures 
and systems which are more re- 
sponsive to changing conditions 
and are designed to reflect a 
community’s eultural values and 
aspirations. One of the most 
complex problems is to provide 
open space in dense residential 
areas where vaeant land is al- 
most nonexistent or is almost 
totally committed to housing and 
the traditional eommunity facili- 
ties. If this dilemma is to be re- 
solved, new ground rules must be 
established to frame the balaneed 
growth of various parts of the 
The Park- 


urban environment. 


Mr. Black studied architecture at Col- 
umbia and is now working with the 
Urban Design Group of New York 
City's Planning Commission. He is 
also developing theories on the design 
of open spaces and cultural facilities 
relative to the needs of Harlem, with 
funds from the Brunner Award of the 
Architectural League of New York. 
Mr. Black grew up in the Lawndale 
area of Chicago; an article by him on 
Lawndale appeared in the June issue. 


Mall Lawndale study is a serious 
effort to deal with some of these 
monumental problems. 

At 33, Osear Newman is an 
architeet, planner, author, and 
professor who is gaining a repu- 
tation as one of the leading the- 


orists and praetitioners in the | 


field of urban design. He is an 
associate with the New York 
planning firm of Raymond & 
May, where he is in charge of 
several urban design projects 
that range from city centers to 


new towns. He is also conduet- | 


ing a graduate seminar in urban 
design at Columbia University. 
He was formerly direetor of the 
Master's Program in Urban De- 
sign and the Urban Renewal De- 


sign Center at Washington Uni- | 


versity in St. Louis. In 1966, he 
eontraeted with the Department 
of Development and Planning 
of the City of Chicago to direet 
an interdiseiplinary team of stu- 
dents and professional eonsul- 
tants towards the further devel- 
opment of the Park-Mall con- 


| open-space 


cept (first introdueed in the 
1966 Comprehensive Plan of 
Chieago) and its applieation to 
the Lawndale community. 

The Park-Mall concept is es- 
effort to 
in residential 
recreational 


sentially an expand 


open space those 


areas where facili- 


ties and social amenities are 
lacking. It is a departure from 
the traditional concept of con- 
eentrating all open space in one 
place. As a flexible and linear 
system of open space, it serves 


to 


mercial 


network of com- 
institutional facili- 
ties with and resi- 
dential areas, thereby helping to 


connect a 
and 


recreational 


structure the physical environ- | 


ment and make it visually more 
comprehensible. 

The strength of the Park-Mall 
Lawndale study lies in its value 
approach to 
and 


as a systematie 
programming 
design. The study attempts to 
provide a new system of vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian circulation in 
the modified-superblock grid pat- 
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INDUSTRY SPREADING INTO NEARBY HOUSING 
CONCENTRATION OF OPEN SPACE IN ONE AREA 


‘UNRESTRICTED THROUGH TRAFFIC ON ALL STREETS 
NO OPEN SPACE FOR INSTITUTIONS 


\ NO SMALL-SCALE PARKS 


“OBSOLETE COMMERCIAL AREAS 
MORE INSTITUTIONS NEEDED 
NEW HOUSING NEEDED 
BOULEVARD PARKS BOUNDED BY THROUGH TRAFFIC 


Chicago's Lawndale area: a bird's-eye view (left) and a view of the area's problems (above). 


tern of the city and to set up a 
land use model and performance 
that relate 
and 


standards to soeial, 


economic, physical con- 
straints in the community. The 
weakness of the report can prob- 
ably be traced to the lack of a 
political commitment to endorse 
that 


have involved the community in 


an action program would 
the initial decision-making and 
And, 


while the study succeeds in pro- 


implementation process. 
viding a methodology to program 
for the 


body, the design research team 


recreational facilities 
apparently lacks a deep under- 
standing of the life style and 
goals of this predominantly black 
thus, for 
stance, fails to provide young 


community, and in- 
people with leisure-time spaces 
to stimulate the development of 
their minds. 

The text 
of reference and the most pro- 


describes the terms 
minent physical problems, and 
and 
implementation strategies. There 


outlines design directives 


is no implication that residents 
are to be responsible for helping 
to rebuild and maintain the com- 
munity, but, in any case, the 
of the report 


have been made more palatable 


language could 


for their digestion. 


In quality and style, the 
graphice material ranges from 


precise plans and neat bird's-eye 
perspeetives to impreeise photo- 
graphs and seruffy eye-level per- 
spectives intended to give the 
layman a realistic view of how 
the community could be devel- 
oped. The technique of superim- 
posing drawings on photographs 
modifications look 


makes the 


real enough, but only a few of | 


the illustrations have the streets 
labeled and most areas are hard 
to identify even if one is famil- 
iar with the Lawndale commun- 
ity. No doubt budget limitations 
sacrificed the quality of the re- 
production of 
rial. Nevertheless, it is impor- 
tant to realize that residents of 
the community are rarely impres- 


graphic mate- 


statistics, models, 
that architects 


use to gain the praise of poli- 


the 
eyewash 


sed with 


and 

tieians and fellow architects. 
Most people have diffculty in 
road 


reading they can 


hardly be expected to appreciate 


maps, 


the three-dimensional implica- 
tions of a community renewal 
plan. What they do expect is 


to have a piece of the action! 
Rightly, the black community is 
now insisting on becoming in- 
at of the 


decision-making, programming, 


volved every level 


planning, and rebuilding of their 


communities. They too want 
safer, more attractive and 
humane environments, respon- 


sive to their needs and giving 
meaning. 

to 
the fact that the community is 
bit the 
as the city. The client has come 


their lives more 


Newman seems recognize 


every as much “client” 


a long way from the wealthy in- 


dividual who hired an architect 


to build masonry monuments 
symbolizing the client’s taste 
45 


A high-intensity center for commercial and institutional use, at the intersection of two major streets. 


| and power. In recent years the 
private elient has been replaced 
by the corporate elient who hires 
a builder to collaborate with the 
architeet and produce a package 
requiring the minimum invest- 
ment and yielding the maximum 
profits. Now, the client is a trio 
whieh includes the private devel- 
oper, government agencies, and 
the community. Architects and 
planners have had some dealings 
with the first two and tend to 
manage themselves fairly well 
with them. But when the “сош- 
munity" is black people, every- 
body gets up tight; the Negro 
has never been a client before 
and we know next to nothing 
about his attitudes on density 
patterns, FHA space standards 
and room arrangements for 
larger families, or about how he 
uses open spaces, and how he 
values time and property. James 
Baldwin put it this way: “The 
black folks always seemed to 
know what was happening in 
the living room, but the white 
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folks never cared to know what 
was happening in the kitchen.” 
The Park-Mall study was con- 
ducted in two stages—the first 
of which was to develop criteria 
for choosing an area that would 
most likely benefit from the 
study (if the recommendations 
were carried out). Design sche- 
maties were developed to estab- 
lish ideal performance require- 
ments for three study areas of 
Chicago. From this, an outline 
was made to explore the possible 
forms that Park-Malls could 
take in a particular area. Park- 
Mall Lawndale is the result of 
almost two years of design re- 
search to establish a framework 
for reshaping the community. 
The study area is two square 
miles (almost half the size of 
the Lawndale community itself) 
and contains half of the popula- 
tion, housing stock, commercial 
land, most of the elementary 
schools (Lawndale has no high 
schools), and almost all of the 
open space in the community. 


Thumbnail sketches effectively 
portray the problems of traffic 
congestion, the lack of social 
amenities, and the need to stim- 
ulate the economic revival of the 
area by creating magnets of at- 
traction to form a network of 
community facilities. The oppor- 
tunity exists to modify the ur- 
ban structure of Lawndale in 
order to make it a more viable 
and self-sufficient community. 
Newman perceives the devel- 
opment of Lawndale through, 1, 
the concentration of commercial 
and institutional facilities into 
what he labels a Center; 2, the 
dispersion of recreational facil- 
ities along a Spine; and 3, the 
integration of both into the 
Fabric of residential areas. 


The concept of “Center” 


For example, a major center 
of eommereial and institutional 
activity (composed of shops, 
health elinies, government agen- 
cies, entertainment and sitting 
areas for adults, and play areas 


for children) would be located at 
the intersection of preferential 
streets such as Roosevelt Road 
and Kedzie Avenue (above). 
Parking would be located at grade 
level and on the roof of build- 
ings—considerably cheaper than 
underground structures. The 
proposition put forth here is 
very attractive to someone who 
has excess capital to invest in a 
department store, supermarket, 
or chain of five-and-dime stores. 
But it does not seem feasible for 
someone who has limited capital 
to invest or for someone who 
operated a small corner shop on 
the South side and was relocated 
by urban renewal to Lawndale. 
The Negro is no longer content 
to be simply a consumer—he 
wants to be a producer as well. 
The mood of the black people is 
to stop buying items that yield 
profit only to white people who 
rarely seek the services of Negro 
doctors, lawyers, or architects. 
The current school strife across 


| the country is making the public 
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Key concepts (top), and the commercial-institutional center (bottom). 


more aware of what the Negro 
wants in terms of quality educa- 
tion—he simply wants to estab- 
lish his social and economie posi- 
tion in American The 
educational eenter proposed for 
Douglas Park is by far the best 
idea advanced in this study. This 
an effort to accom- 
modate the requirements of 
school children who suffer from 
lack of identity and adults who 
suffer from lack of knowledge in 
managing personal and family 
affairs. While the model of the 
physical plant is taken from the 
Berlin Free University, the con- 
link the educational 
park with publie transportation 


society. 


eenter is 


cept is to 
systems, institutions, and open 
spaces of the eommunity. A drag 
strip was planned at the peri- 
phery of the park, but I believe 
that a jazz eenter would be far 
more pertinent to the eultural 
needs of the community. 


Boulevard into “5рїте” 


The treatment of the Douglas 
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Boulevard Spine best underlies 
the Park-Mall concept 
right). The boulevard was origi- 


(above, 


nally designed to link the region- 
sized parks of the eity with the 
residential areas. It has since 
become a heavily traveled vehic- 
artery, regarded by New- 
man as a dangerous transporta- 
tion corridor that could be better 
used for recreational purposes. 
He proposes to use the super- 


ular 


block strueture to revise the eir- 
culation pattern, by 
traffic zig-zag and by creating 


making 


islands of recreation along the 
way. He has been mindful of the 
need to let the strip grow grad- 
ually, and has planned not to 
over-plan. He has left some areas 
open, allowing residents the op- 
plant and 
flowers, and permitting the area 
to develop a personality of its 


portunity to trees 


own according to social change 
in the future. 

A major shortcoming of the 
study is the failure of Newman 
and his multidisciplinary team to 


recognize that the vigorous-sports 


and activity-oriented syndrome 
is no longer appropriate for the 
Lawndale community. Jeh John- 
New York architect 
served on the National Commis- 
Urban Problems, feels 


that black youths of today are 


son, a who 


sion on 
much more eager to develop their 
minds as the means of improv- 
ing their self-image and achiev- 
ing their goals in life, than to 
continue concentrating on sports 
as the only way for a Negro 
to gain access into the main- 
stream of American society. 
The proposal for the Douglas 
Boulevard saturated 
with 


Spine is 
playgrounds and 
recreation areas. No provisions 


passive 


are made for creative recreation 
or for the leisure time needs of 
teen-age girls. The proposal com- 
pletely ignores the need to pro- 
vide cultural facilities which 
stimulate the development of the 
mind or to demonstrate to other 
residents of the community and 
city that black civilizations have 


Redesign of Douglas Boulevard as a recreational-institutional spine. 


historical milestones | 


worthy of admiration. Absolutely 


achieved 


no provisions are made along this 


strip to display the creative work 
of artists in the community or 
to provide workshops for striv- 
ing students. When I lived in 
this area, I regretted always 
having to travel outside the com- | 
munity for the eultural faeilities 
lacking in Lawndale. Newman’s 
proposals for the eultural en- 
riehment of the community 
show little progress from those 
days. By default, the study al- 


| most assumes the position that all 


Negroes are destined to become 
athletes and none of them future 
eontributors to the technological, 
economie, and cultural develop- 
ment of America. 


Restructuring the “Fabric” 


The Fabric is described as the 
components that up the 
residential street pattern. “The 
‘quadrant’ is defined as a 14- 
square-mile area bounded by 
mile and half-mile preferential 


make 
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E AN 


RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


l- WEST 


STREET 


Before and after: an east-west street freed of traffic. 


streets.” The study’s proposal | 
for restrueturing the residential | 
quadrants is to restriet through | 
traffie to the main transportation 

arteries, provide better 
orientation, improve pedestrian 
and vehieular eireulation by cre- 
ating a looped system which will 


visual 


inerease the parking ratio, and 
pedestrian-oriented 
aetivities. 


provide a 
mall for recreational 
I seriously however, | 
whether people will be prepared 


to drive through the alleys and | 


question, 


enter their houses from the rear 
to make this scheme work. 
Vaeant lots in the study area 
represent the largest resource of 
land for development. The area 
has a total of 1,280 acres, of 
which 57 are vacant lots, 25 ft. 
by 125 ft. Newman proposes to 
use single and double lots for 
tot-lots and hard-surfaced play 
areas, and larger lots for new 
housing. The study calls for one 
play lot in each residential area 
—to be easily supervised and 
maintained by residents of the 
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area. He suggests that the city 
could be spared the eost of land 
aequisition by eneouraging land- 
owners of vacant lots to “allow 
their land to be used for the 
short-term provision of ameni- 
ties by offering them tax rebate 
The eity would na- 


turally have to assume the re- 


incentives." 


sponsibility for site preparation 


and insurance coverage. 150- 
metrie drawings illustrate vari- 
ous alternatives of transforming 
sites tot-lots and 


playgrounds—with paving pat- 


vacant into 


terns and soft-surfaced areas 
separated from vigorous play 
areas by sculpturing the earth 


or by planting. Lawndale is des- 
perately in need of day-care cen- 
ters, which eould be built on va- 
eant lots so as to give working 
mothers a place to leave their 
children within walking distance 
of their homes. 

Performance standards of the 
Park-Mall study point to the 
need to eorrelate existing faeili- 


ties with economic feasibility 


RIGHT-OF-WAY WIDENED 
FOR APARTMENT PARKING { 


n 


Another series of street improvements. 


user requirements. 
Newman the need for 
foeal points that will 
serve as guideposts. He wants to 


studies and 
stresses 


visual 


strueture the area in the minds 
of the people who will gravitate 
there for essential items and 
leisure-time needs or simply for 
meeting a friend and passing the 
time of day. 
The Park-Mall network builds 
the and the 


linear pattern of the area by 


on open spaces 
intensifying usage and linking 
eommunity facilities with resi- 
dential areas. Transportation 
to 


facilitate the movement of vehi- 


corridors are transformed 
cles and 
archy of 
is provided in relation to the 


pedestrians. А hier- 
recreational facilities 
average walking distances from 
dwelling units and to the use of 
facilities by different age groups. 

The study could have benefit- 
ed 
being conducted by Alain Ber- 
taud of New York City’s Urban 
Design Group. Bertaud is an- 


from design research now 
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ВЕМСНЕ5 AND TREES 
AS BARRIERS TO TRAFFIC 


SITTING AND PLAY AREA FOR 
SHOPS AND APARTMENTS 


STREET REDESIGNED 
FOR PARKING AND 
ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 


movement 
of 


how 


alyzing pedestrian 


patterns in various 
Manhattan 


open spaees are actually used by 


parts 
to determine 
the pedestrian, why some spaces 
attraet people and others do not. 
He is especially concerned with 
the use of streets in Harlem and 
effeets that 
light, noise, crowds, and pave- 


the space, color, 
ment patterns have on the be- 
havior of pedestrians. Isochron 
charts for various plaees in the 
grid pattern of the city clearly 
demonstrate that the traditional 
ealeulation of walking time in 
terms of the radial distance that 
a erow can fly is no longer re- 
liable; 


be 


must 
pedes- 


time and distance 


interpreted by how 


trians actually move in the grid. 


A useful appendix 


The second half of the report 
is an appendix, with fact sheets 
that lend support to the preced- 
ing seetion of recommendations 
and proposals. There is a good 
deal of useful material here that 


Application of new looped street pattern to the existing residential grain. 


can be applied to the design of | 


open space in other eities. For 
instanee, a chart of *Operational 
Standards Accepted 
Standards” relates age groups to 
recreational areas, and gives the 
quantity of space required by 
conventional standards but mod- 
ified to meet the physical соп- 
straints of Lawndale. 


Versus 


The planning framework out- | 


lined in this appendix provides 
a dynamie pieture of the de- 
mands for land evaluated in 
terms of their cost benefits. The 
“sieve” process is used to an- 
alyze economic cost and social 
benefits based on existing land 
use patterns and development 
potential. 

The policies put forth for 
housing are by far the most en- 
lightened to be found in doeu- 
ments of this type. Newman 
proposes that lowrise publie 
housing be built for low-income 
families and that these families 
be encouraged in home owner- 


ship through liberal loans and 
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low-interest mortgages. He points 
out that some of the abandoned 
factories and warehouses would 
provide large pareels of land 
for housing. A wide range of 
housing types is advocated, to 
appeal to the various income 
should be an in- 
of the Park-Mall 


levels which 
tegral part 
system. 


Effect on the community 


It is a pity that this study did 
not produee more information on 
the leisure habits of the 20 to 40 
age group. Current trends clear- 
ly indicate that muscle-building 
activities are on the downswing, 
and mind-building (and eultural- 
ly oriented) activities on the up- 
swing. Future generations will 
deserve and demand a wider 
range of facilities than this re- 
port recommends. If the research 
team had established an effective 
dialogue with the community, and 
looked at the area with a tele- 
scopic as well as a wide-angle 
view, they would have had a 


broader of the area’s 


problems and potentialities. But 


picture 


one can’t expect much from a 
windshield survey by car and a 
bird’s-eye view from a helicopter. 

Very little documentation ex- 
ists on the character of the black 
community as a basis for plan- 
ning. Although numerous studies 
have effects of 
crowding on white mice, nobody 
has carefully analyzed the atti- 
tudes of black men concerning 


explored the 


open space—analyzing, for ex- 
ample, how the streets of the 
ghetto serve as living rooms of 
the community. The 
quality and spirit of community 


dynamic 


in the ghetto are lacking in more 
affluent areas of American cities. 
Efforts to reshape the physical 
environment should not lose sight 
of the human and cultural re- 
sources that are vital to the eco- 
nomic growth of underdeveloped 
and overexploited communities. 

Design formulas created in gra- 
phies studios and computer cen- 
ters will help little to stimulate 


social interaction, economic inte- 
gration, and political progress 
unless one adds the ingredients 
of intuition and respect for the 
life style and requirements of 
people from different cultural 
backgrounds. 

Park-Mall Lawndale is a pio- 
neering study to develop open 
spaces in overcrowded residential 
areas, but the report does not 
demonstrate a deep understand- 
ing of the needs of the com- 
munity, or evaluate the social, 
economic, and psychological im- 
pact of its design solutions on 
residents of the community. 

On a recent visit to the area, 
I noticed that portions of the 
Douglas Boulevard Spine were 
being used for recreational pur- 
poses, and some new housing was 
being built on former industrial 
sites. It is difficult to determine 
if the political machinery of Chi- 
cago will encourage the team’s 
proposals to be carried out, or 
if this is merely another study 
to collect dust on the shelf. 
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зе че шыл ЫС ВЕР 


SPACE 
FRAME 


Left: entrance bridge into house is 65 
ft. long. Night view shows dining area 
below, studio above. Top right: day- 
time view of entrance bridge and ap- 
proach side of house. Below: iso- 
metric, by the architect, explains or- 
ganization of structure as a complex 
of four towers. 
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This country house in a forest 


in Vermont is about five stories 


high—but all one room. It was 
built on elose to two dozen dif- 
ferent levels, all eonneeted by 
stairs, bridges, and ramps—but 
there are virtually no partitions 
in the ordinary sense. It is, in a 
yay, a tour de force—but a tour 
de force in the best traditions of 
modern architecture: Le Corbu- 
sier once said that architecture 
is the... play of forms brought 
together in light; Peter Berman, 
the architeet who built 
traordinary structure for him- 
self 
“light-sensitive piece of вепір- 


this ex- 


and his wife, calls it a 


ture.” 


Although the drawings and 
photographs on these pages ap- 
pear to show about as compli- 
rated a construction as has ever 
been devised for a one-room eot- 
tage, the that 
Berman are surprisingly simple: 
he had a on the 
north mountain; to 
achieve a maximum of privacy, 
he decided to 


half way down the slope (and 


ideas motivated 


3l5-aere site 


face of a 


locate his house 
away from the road), and to 
make it accessible from the up- 
hill side by means of a 
entrance ramp; finally, to recap- 
ture the views above treetops, he 
decided to build a tall tower that 


long 


would reach for those views. 
Actually, his house consists of 
four separate and distinct towers, 
different 
level, and each containing a dif- 


each beginning at a 
ferent function at its base (1.е., 
living area, dining room, kitchen, 
and main stair.) Each of these 
four towers, moreover, increases 
in area as it rises. The four towers 
spiral upward in a clockwise di- 
rection, with the level of each 
slightly higher than that of its 
neighbor. 

Although the house is almost 
entirely transparent — “framed 
views of the landscape,” Berman 
ealls it—there are several solid 
objeets, or points of reference, in 
its aseending space: e.g., a free- 
standing conerete fireplace in the 
living area, and a slate-topped, 
eantilevered table, 8 ft. long, in 
the dining spaee. But in daytime 
and at night, the house is, above 
all, à play of light, shadow, and 

-beeause of its transpareney— 
of views in all directions. 
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SECOND LEVEL 


FIRST LEVEL 


FOURTH LEVEL 


THIRD LEVEL 


Left: isometric views, drawn by the 
architect, reveal interlocking levels 
and spaces: 1. living; 2. kitchen; 3. 
dining; 4. stair; 5. entry; 6. guest- 
room; 7. studio; 8. bedroom suite 
(lower level); 9. bedroom suite (up- 
per level); 10. master bath. Right 
(top to bottom): view from one of 
four roof terraces; view up from 
living area; and approach to the 
house, showing eccentrically pivoted 
front door, 6 ft. 8 in. square. All 
glass is fixed, 1 in. insulating; venti- 
lation is achieved through wooden 
doors on piano hinges, located in 
the centers of glazed openings. 
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The isometrie drawings on the 
facing page show the vertieal as- 
cent of the interior space in all 
its complexity. 

The lowest level of the house 
is about 30 in. 
from this elevation, elockwise, the 


above grade; 


levels of the lowest “floor” rise 
in 7%-in. increments to 60 in. 
above grade—the level of the liv- 
ing space. These 71%-in. steps 
serve as informal seating in the 
central space that is shared by 
the four towers. 

(Indeed, all the furniture, ex- 
cept for a handful of chairs, is 
made up of built-in planes and 
cantilevered slabs that overlap 
and interseet, serving as table 
tops here or benches there, with 
eushions placed on them where 


needed.) 
The main stair in the house 
leads from the lowest “living 


floor” to the next higher level— 
that of the entrance with its 65- 
ft.-long entrance bridge. 

The upward cireulation from 
the entrance level is a series of 
quarter- to half-level progres- 
sions in a counterclockwise diree- 
tion. As one climbs, one becomes 
aware of larger, vertical spaces, 
increasing with the expanding 
scale of the landscape. 

Up one half-level from the en- 
try is a guest bedroom; up an- 
other half level, and directly 
above the entry, is Mr. Berman's 
studio. The studio has prominent 
views in all directions, yet it is 
still below the treetops. 

A 2-ft.-wide bridge, 15 ft. 
above the living room, leads from 
the studio to the master bedroom 
— which, in itself, is a two-story 
space: the lower story is a sitting 
area, and the upper contains a 
master bed cantilevered out over 
the living room 32 ft. below. Ad- 
jacent to this sleeping area are а 
dressing room and master bath. 
A small door opens onto a ter- 
raee at this level, and there is 
yet another stair and a ramp that 
lead to the uppermost roof ter- 
race, 

Here, 42 
reason for the height and the long 
climb becomes obvious: the view 
is spectacular. In three direc- 
tions it is possible to see more 
than six mountain ranges over a 
distance of 40 miles—without : 
glimpse of civilization, anywhere! 


ft. above grade, the 
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Top left: living area, and view past 
fireplace into kitchen. Center left: 
view from kitchen toward stair tower 
(dining area is at left, fireplace at 
right); and entrance level, with guest- 
room at left. Bottom left: master bed- 
room suite on two levels—sitting 
area with benches below, sleeping 
area on cantilevered balcony above. 
Right: interior bridge leads to lower 
level of bedroom suite; lowest of four 
roof terraces is accessible from this 
level. Despite its apparent complexity, 
the house was, in fact, designed to be 
built by any nominally skilled carpen- 
ter. There are no intricate details— 
just plywooc surfaces outside, sheet- 
rock inside, and white paint to cover 
all of it. 
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Left: view from second-lowest roof 
terrace into sleeping balcony. Stair 
visible in both views leads to highest 
roof decks. Right: night view into 
living area of house. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Peter A. Berman house, Peru, Ver- 
mont. Architect: Peter A. Berman. En- 
gineer: Robert White (structural). 
Building Area: 1,800 sq.ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Clemens Kalischer, 
except page 53 (bottom) and page 54 
(top left), Peter Berman. 


THE NEW 


GAMESMANSHIP 


A report on the new urban games, played 
not so much for fun as for an understanding 
of the complexities of urban problems 


Monopoly had its origins on the 
boardwalk and along the byways 
of Atlantie City, N. J. And 
while it reproduces to some ex- 
tent the real-estate maneuverings 
of the real world, it is only a 
primitive ancestor of the newest 
games based on the urban scene. 
The newest games are not 
games at all—in the sense of 
“fun and games"—but important 
edueational devices, some played 
in the street by ghetto residents, 
some played in the “laboratory” 
by students and professionals. 
These games are more intensely 
involving than a day of Monop- 
oly; more closely modeled on 
reality than the disparities be- 
tween Baltic Avenue and Park 
Place (there are games patterned 
after Lansing, Mich. for in- 
stance, and Syracuse, N. Y., and 
ineorporating the differentiated 
behavior of various actors on the 
metropolitan scene); and more 
instructive as to how things 
operate than the unvarying re- 
ceipt of $200 for passing Go. 
Gaming, applied to military 
situations, has been praeticed for 
several millennia, although the 
war games introduced since 
World War II are so highly 
sophisticated as to be a new form 
of the ancient art. The develop- 
ment of the computer, and of a 
"theory of games" by John Von 
Neumann, gave further impetus 
to gaming; business management 
games, for instance, are now a 
standard item in many eorpora- 
tions and business schools. 
Games have entered high 
school and college elassrooms in 
psyehology, polities, economies, 
eeology, conservation, and his- 
tory. And at elementary school, 
children play games called POL- 
LUTION, in which they investigate 
the eauses and controls of pollu- 
fion, and NEIGHBORHOOD, in 
whieh they develop a gameboard 
neighborhood (in a simulation of 
urban growth based on Boston's 
North End). These two games 
were developed for the Welles- 
ley, Mass., publie schools by Abt 
Associates Ine, a Cambridge 
think-tank whose elients range 
from Creative Playthings to the 
Pentagon. 
Another of Abt’s games was 
staged at last year’s “Design-In” 
in Central Park; some 50 per- 


sons playing SIMPOLIS were en- 
eouraged to deal with all manner 
of urban crises, taking roles as 
Unitarian Minister, White Mid- 
dle-Class Parent, Slumlord, ete. 
*You ean lie, cheat, and steal in 
this game," says Abt, *but you 
can't conceal your identity." 

Kaiser Aluminum commemo- 
rated its 20th anniversary, in 
1966, by looking ahead to the 
next 20 years with a game called 
FUTURE. Players can operate on 
chance alone, tossing an icosahe- 
dron die to decide the likelihood 
of future events (whether autos 
will be barred from cities, for 
instance, and whether the U. S. 
and U.S.S.R. will have a military 
alliance), or they can use stra- 
tegy, skill, and money to manip- 
ulate the 60 chosen events. Some 
10,000 sets of the game are now 
stored in corporate board rooms, 
municipal offices, and faculty 
lounges across the country, and 
while the game is not intensely 
involving (and becomes less so 
with continued play), it under- 
lines certain connections among 
future events. It also teaches the 
Rand Corporation’s Delphi tech- 
nique of forecasting, developed 
in part by one of the designers 
of the game. 

And on still another level, the 
magazine Psychology Today re- 
cently presented a center-fold 
CITIES game, for which partici- 
pants assume roles as business 
and government personnel, as 
slum  dwellers and  agitators. 
Faced with police action and/or 
riots (and with inadequate di- 
rections for understanding which 
is which), one reader complained 
that he was so frustrated he went 
out and shot the mayor. 

On a serious level, the appli- 
eation of gaming to the study of 
urban problems has looked like 
a good idea, within the past few 
years, for several reasons. 

As the field of urban studies 
grows more complex, it is elear 
that no person or discipline can 
encompass the entire field. 

A game, whieh reduces the 
world to a comprehensible whole, 
and gives each player the same 
frame of reference, ean go a long 
way toward giving him an un- 
derstanding of his own concerns 
in relation to the total picture. 
In a game situation, he can see 


how his deeisions affeet both the 
responses of the system and the 
actions of other players. And in 
the process of making deeisions, 
he can learn about deeision-mak- 
ing—how to separate the im- 
portant deeisions from the un- 
important; how to make de- 
eisions when there is either too 
much information, or too little; 
how to seek more—or more rele- 
vant—information. 

A game has immense ad- 
vantages, too, in getting people 
involved. Players have to be re- 
minded, when feelings run high, 
that it is “only a game.” Dur- 
ing some gaming sessions, play- 
ers remain half-standing through 
hours of play, indieating a level 
of attention that would make any 
leeturer envious. 

As a representation of pro- 
cesses operating in the urban en- 
vironment, a game may have sig- 
nifieant advantages for a student 
over the case-study method, 
which tends to give an overall 
pieture of a community as statie. 
As a depietion of theory, a game 
can quiekly eonvey for analysis 
some of the essentials on which 
a student might otherwise have 
spent weeks simply colleeting 
data. In its ability to bring so- 
phistieated concepts to persons 
without professional training, or 
convey the attitudes of untrained 
people to professionals, a game 
has tremendous potential for 
making partieipation in planning 
a workable reality. In providing 
eontinuing education to the pro- 
fessional who is many years out 
of school, a game can educate 
without putting an adult in the 
possibly awkward position of 
“student.” In bringing diverse 
persons of a community together 
to look at their mutual problems, 
a game can provide a comfort- 
ably “objeetive” focus. 


Effectuation in Michigan 


“METROPOLIS may be thought of 
as the first of a new species," 
wrote Richard L. Meier in 1964. 
Meier, who has been referred to 
as “the grandfather of gaming,” 
is at least the godfather of 
METROPOLIS, having thought it 
up in 1960 and also named it. 
The game was developed at 
Michigan State University (un- 
der a National Science Founda- 
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tion faculty fellowship) by 
Richard D. Duke, a city and re- 
gional planner who is now direc- 
tor of the Environmental Simu- 
lation Laboratory at Ann Arbor. 

The game shows changes in 
land use as they are affected by 
decisions on publie expenditures. 
Players take roles as adminis- 
trator, politician, and speculator, 
and make decisions on projects, 


budgets, capital improvement 
programs, taxes, investments. 
Unlike business management 
games, METROPOLIS is a “non- 


zero-sum” game—one person's 
gain does not necessarily mean 
another person’s loss. 

By 1966, and with a HUD 
grant, METROPOLIS had led to 
METRO. (“METROPOLIS resembles 
METRO as the Model T resembles 
a modern Ford,” says Duke.) 
The new game has four roles— 
politieian, planner-administrator, 
school administrator, and land 
developer. Each of these is as- 
signed to each political juris- 
dietion — central eity, suburb, 
and urbanizing township. There 
is, for instance, a suburban 
politieian, a township politician, 
and so on. (The game has an 
inner circle of tables where 
players meet on decisions about 
their spatial area, and an outer 
eirele where they discuss problems 
on a metropolitan level.) Each 
person is eross-pressured, with 
his professional role often in 
eonfliet with the needs of his 
area, Furthermore, publie de- 
mand always exceeds available 
funds, requiring a continual 
balancing of costs and benefits. 
Few unilateral decisions are 
possible; game play is a con- 
stant exercise in making bargains 
and forming coalitions. 

An average day’s play consists 
of five rounds (each round equal 
to a year), at the end of which 
the computer print-out gives 
projections for the next ten and 
20 years as a basis for the dis- 
cussion that follows. Sets of five- 
year cycles ean also be strung 
out over several days of play. 

The acronym METRO stands for 
Michigan Effectuation, Training, 
and Research Operation; a 
primary aim of the game is to 
reduce the gap between “plan- 
makers” and “decision-makers” 
by letting decision-makers see 


the implications of “alternative 
decision chains.” The game is 
closely coordinated with the ac- 
tual Tri-County Regional Plan, 
and through the game, basic eon- 
cepts of the plan ean be соп- 
veyed, and the results of game 
play compared with it. In addi- 
tion, METRO was designed to il- 
lustrate the kinds of information 
available for decision-making 
(such as data banks—the proto- 
type data bank in the game will 
probably be in common planning 
use a decade from now), and the 
techniques available for evaluat- 
ing and implementing decisions 
(such as mathematical growth 
models and capital improvement 
programs). 

The game incorporates a fam- 
Пу of  mathematieal models 
(which simulate voter response, 
economic and demographic 
growth, and redistribution of 
population), ealibrated to the 
data of Lansing. А computer- 
printed newspaper, and the 
SYMAP technique of computer 
mapping, are used. *In no way 
do the maehine-based operations 
substitute for player decision 
functions; rather, the variety of 
computer-based data manipula- 
tion, visual display, and record- 
keeping aetivities adds realism 
to the game, provides an oppor- 
tunity to experience and experi- 
ment with highly intricate data- 
based analyses, and adds consid- 
erably to the continuity and flow 
of the game by maintaining a 
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time compression of ‘real world’ 
years to a few gamed hours.” 
Because gaming is a way of 
building knowledge very quickly, 
Duke would like to see it used in 
intensive courses for black lead- 
ers, as well as in educational 
programs for planners, elected 
officials, administrators, and so- 
cial scientists. It is dangerous to 
think of a single game as an all- 
purpose problem-solver, though, 
he says. “The beauty of opera- 
tional gaming is its flexibility. A 
gaming simulation of the METRO 
type may be modified to illus- 
trate a galaxy of urban places, 
with universes of problems... . 
Operational gaming keeps social 
science from being dull and pe- 
dantie. It allows the nonacademie 
an insight into the connection of 
complex situations and complex 
explanations. It warns the aca- 
demic that the world he wants 
to explain has a richness and 
variety that cannot be ignored. 
As an educational tool, it has 
value, because it is close to ex- 
perience; but it is a condensation 
of experience, and its lessons are 
infinitely less binding and final.” 


Land use at Cornell 


A game with the homely name 
of CLUG (below) was invented by 
Allen G. Feldt, sociologist and as- 
sociate professor in the depart- 
ment of eity and regional plan- 
ning at Cornell. The name origi- 
nally stood for CORNELL LAND 
USE GAME; when the game was 
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taken over for marketing by two 
doetoral eandidates at Cornell 
(students of Feldt’s), the offieial 
name beeame COMMUNITY LAND 
USE GAME. But it’s still the same 
old cLuG, available for $125 in 
a veneered case. 

CLUG originated several years 
ago as a elass project in Feldt’s 
eourse in urban ecology. Fairly 
erude by some standards, com- 
plex by others, cLuG lets play- 
ers experience some of the basie 
eeonomie forces that affect land 
use. 

The object of the game is to 
make money. The three players 
(or teams) start out with a spe- 
amount of with 
whieh to buy and develop land— 


eifie money 


subjeet to such predetermined 
faetors as a highway network, 
shipping points, certain taxation 
polieies, and a limited range of 


land uses. Development 


only 
makes a profit when it is located 
“fairly efficiently’ and when it 
is integrated into the economy of 
the game community that is be- 
ing built. 

Players ean reduce losses to 
themselves and the community 
by, 1, minimizing the distances 
between land uses that interaet 
frequently, 2, prudently manag- 
ing a eapital improvement pro- 
gram, and, 3, juggling renova- 
eosts on 
existing buildings. Built into the 


tion and construction 
game are many rules reflecting 
the “laws” of the real world; new 
eonstruetion is only allowed on 
a lot servieed by two roads, for 
instance, and costs of successive 
buildings of the same kind are 
reduced, 

During each round of play, a 
set number of operations is per- 
formed in a set order (players 
assess property, receive income, 
pay taxes, buy and sell land, pro- 
vide utilities, renovate buildings, 
establish prices, receive interest). 
During each round, too, there is 
bribery, collusion, and general 
wheeling and dealing—unsched- 
uled and without limit. 

After 20 rounds—about ten 
hours—bookkeeping is difficult. 
And after 30 to 40 rounds, eco- 
nomical development is difficult, 
with play taking the form of re- 
developing 


land 
Going back over previous rounds, 
with minor changes, сап be an 


existing uses, 
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illuminating procedure. 
Mathematieal sophistieation is 
not required for play, and the 
game has been well received by 
such disparate groups as law 
students and “underachieving” 
seventh Students at 
more than 50 universities in the 
U. S. and Europe are CLUGging 


graders. 


in various subjeets. And the San 
Franeiseo office of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill has a game in 
play twice a week, during lunch- 
time. 

The game ean be criticized, 
Feldt admits, for its focus on 
“economic man” and its failure 
to inelude social and political 
factors. At 


combining 


one time, he con- 
sidered cLuG with 
METROPOLIS, but the merger did 
not develop. At the moment, he 
is “digesting—we've about de- 
eided to build new games instead 
of building on спа.” He would 
like to attempt a more sociologi- 
cal approach, although the eco- 
nomie, he admits, is easier. The 
rules have recently been revised 
for the seeond time since their 
original publieation in 1966; and 
a eomputer program is now avail- 
able (for use in research or ex- 
although the 
game is intended to be played 


tended plays), 


manually. 

Among the uses Feldt sees for 
gaming is as a bridge between 
systems analysis and publie ad- 
ministration. *In effeet, a game 
provides a half-step between the 


languages and techniques em- 
ployed in systems analysis and 


the languages and techniques em- 
ployed by the social sciences.” 
He concedes, however, that it may 
not be easy convincing public of- 
ficials and systems analysts to sit 
down together to play games. 
He sees another potential for 
gaming in helping to make un- 
derstandable the increasingly 
complex simulation models used 
in planning. A model developed 


for the Pittsburgh Community 
Renewal Program, derived en- 
tirely independently of сіе, 


deals with the same processes in 
much the same ways—allocating 
new centers of employment, resi- 
dence, and commerce, Interest- 
ingly, says Feldt, the cLuG game 
is accepted by some of the same 
people who don't appreciate the 


Pittsburgh model. 


A laboratory in Washington 

Rapid experimentation in 
gaming is going on at the Wash- 
ington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, a nonprofit research in- 
stitution serving seven universi- 
ties in the capital area. Direetor 
of its Urban Systems Simula- 
tions program is Peter House, 
a recent student of Feldt’s at 
Cornell. (House has an M.A. in 
publie finance, a Ph.D. in publie 
administration and political 
science. “I was an early gen- 
eralist, before it was fashion- 
able.") 

House and his staff started 
with a game ealled REGION, an 
outgrowth of сілте. However, 
while cLuG emphasizes a single 
dimension, REGION is “at least 
three-dimensional, incorporating 
economie and political processes 
and several aspects of social 
class.” The economie system, 
however, is the most detailed. 
There are eight teams, deriving 
economie power from the owner- 
ship of business, and politieal 
power from the votes of resi- 
denees owned. Players buy, sell, 
trade, and develop land, set 
prices and wages, elect publie of- 
fieials, set tax rates, build roads, 
provide utilities, incorporate new 
cities. It soon becomes apparent 
that cooperation with other 
teams ean further their private 
objectives. 

It took 25 people and $150,000 
to build their next game ($70,- 
000 of it from the U.S. Office of 
Education). crry I has nine 
teams, each playing a politieal 
role in addition to its entrepre- 
neurial role. Teams try to maxi- 
mize their private holdings on 
the one hand, and keep their 
governmental departments in 
good shape (according to certain 
objeetive eriteria) on the other. 
The political roles ean change 
with each round; a couneilman 
and departments of finance, 
highways, schools, publie works, 
planning and zoning, are ap- 
pointed by the eleeted chairman; 
in addition, there are eitizen and 
mass media teams. 

The black-walled game room at 
the Washington center (top left) 
has a different desk for each 
team. Desks look down to the 
game board (bottom left) and 
are equipped with phones for соп- 
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tacting the other teams (although 
inost do their bartering and cajol- 
ing in person). As private ac- 
tors, teams may not undertake 
any development that isn't plan- 
ned beforehand. As governmental 
netors, they must also look ahead, 
preparing the next year’s 
budget for approval or rejec- 
tion by the chairman. The model 
is highly complex (although 
simple compared to reality, says 
House): the region has four 
jurisdictions, ealled Central City, 
Estateville, Farmington, and 
Newtown; land assessment re- 
flects neighboring parcels; zon- 
ing restrictions or transportation 
costs can bar a parcel from cer- 
tain types of development; de- 
preciation is a regular occur- 
rence; natural disaster is related 
to depreciation, and so on. 

An average round of сїтү I 
takes about an hour and a half. 
A single day's play ean point up 
the relationships between public 
and private deeisions, although 
the full eomplexities of urban- 
suburban development show up 
only after many rounds. Com- 
puter breakthroughs eliminate 
tedious accounting. An optimizer 
function, for instance, simulates 
a market economy, assigning 
workers to their jobs, buyers to 
the best-price sellers, and so on. 

House and his staff are al- 
ready thinking of сіту rm, in 
which they expect to simulate 
neighborhood polities, complete 
with racial problems. On the 
board, each square will represent 
a smaller area than a square 
mile. There will be more flexible 
forms of transportation, and 
multiple land uses. Players will 
probably have a third role in ad- 
dition to the economice and politi- 
eal, spending time at various ac- 
tivities that will have added ef- 
feet on eeonomie-politieal life. 

Ultimately, House would like 
to see a social science laboratory 
having “a family of games, each 
related to the others in some con- 
sistent manner,”— from the 
neighborhood level (or sub-eity, 
*no one knows what a neighbor- 
hood is"), on up through central 
city, metropolis, sub-region, re- 
gion, and nation. This kind of 
laboratory could be used in var- 
ious ways, some already being 
explored. The Office of Educa- 


tion is using gaming as an al- 
ternative to conferences, And the 
federal government is starting a 
program in which civil service 
personnel above the GS-13 rating 
will play crry ı for several days, 
at one point demarcating a Model 
Cities area within the game and 
trying to solve its problems. 
House believes that the labora- 
tory could also be used for gam- 
ing by mail, with players send- 
ing in their decisions, and re- 
computer printout by 
return mail. 

“Га like to see social science 
taught in an entirely different 
way,” he says. “This approach 
could do it.” 


ceiving 


Gaming in the Ghetto 


Not all games are spawned in 
the university, though, or are 
played in the elassroom-labora- 
tory. TRADE-OFF is the brainchild 
of Jerry Berger, president of La- 
Clede Town Co. in St. Louis 
(Nov. ’68 issue). He is also a 
consultant on housing and Model 
Cities, and sits on various local 
and national committees, Collab- 
orating with him on the game 
was Lionel K. Walford, a young 
mathematician and physicist 
from Britain. 

The game has been played by 
professionals and nonprofession- 
als, both separately and to- 
gether. It has been used by the 
St. Louis Model Cities agency, as 
an experiment in citizen partici- 
pation, and here is where Berger 
sees its usefulness. 

He stresses the game's dual 
objeetives—educating residents 
and collecting data. In TRADE- 
оке, players are asked to build 
the best possible community with 
a certain sum of money. They use 
styrofoam blocks to represent the 
various physical improvements. 
Point values are assigned before- 
hand to each projeet, by the 
game designers; priorities are 
then given to the projects by the 
players, on a scale that relates 
each improvement to all others. 
A grid represents hypothetical— 
or aetual—streets and blocks. 
The game has been played on 
the street itself (see next page). 

When players have spent the 
allotted sum for their chosen im- 
provements, they are told they 
must replay the game with a 


smaller amount of money. Now 
come the hard questions: a park, 
for instance, versus a clinic. 

What the game achieves is a 
spontaneous involvement that 
“addresses itself to the psycho- 
logieal problems of powerlessness 
and anomie felt by the poor," 
states Berger. The game inereases 
a neighborhood's sense of сош- 
munity and a resident's personal 
identifieation with the neighbor- 
hood. People have eome from a 
siekbed to take part. The game 
provides “a convenient structure 
for aecelerated and relevant dia- 
logue between citizens and pro- 
fessionals.” 

Reaction to ‘TRADE-OFF is 
mixed. Ghetto residents are en- 
thusiastie about the game, and 
serious about it, playing with 
sophistication. But most plan- 
ners, according to Berger, do not 
see its value. In fact, almost 
everyone “looks at it strangely,” 
he says, except for very con- 
servative Establishment people, 
who see the problem of priorities 
as a basic one, and militants, 
who see the essence of reality in 
the game. Although ghetto resi- 
dents use the game as part of 
their continuing participation in 
planning, planners seem to pre- 
fer having it used as a single 
day’s novelty for the ghetto, a 
way of leaving residents with the 
thought: “Now you can see how 
hard it is to make decisions. We 
will go off and make them for 
you.” This, obviously, is the op- 
posite of what the game de- 
signers had in mind. 

At one time they had hoped to 
develop the game for export— 
with a kit that would inelude a 
catalog of project costs (with 
correction factors translating the 
data out of St. Louis), and in- 
structions for adapting the game 
to special situations. But with the 
pressure of other involvements, 
and the lack of funds, the game 
only goes where Berger and Wal- 
ford themselves can take it. 

They still have hopes for more 
extensive distribution, though. 
Once a person has played TRADE- 
OFF he can teach it to others, and 
a week’s training program would 
prepare a body of missionaries. 
For the moment, several eities 
are eontemplating the game for 
Model Cities planning, and it 
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may also be used to improve eom- 
munieation between the inereas- 
ingly polarized groups of one 
riot city. (Along these lines, how- 
ever, Berger has been consider- 
ing another game—tentatively 
called WHAT DO THOSE PEOPLE 
WANT? or What Do All Those 
People Out There Want?—a 
game of riots and other alterna- 
tives, to be played by all members 
of the community who are repre- 
sented in the game.) 


Finding out user needs 


Another who takes gaming out 
to the people is Neal Mitchell, 
who developed his game in 1966 
while his firm was doing research 
on low-ineome housing in Detroit. 
During the following year, URBAN 
PLANNING SIMULATION (or “the 
game,” as it is more familiarly 
called) was expanded by four of 
Mitchell’s students at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Design. 
The game has now been played 
by people from all socio-economic 
levels, although Mitehell reports 
that poor people appear most 
responsive to it. A typical run 
will appear on television, on De- 
cember 30, as part of an NBC 
report on cities. 

“My interest," says Mitchell, 
“is in gathering information for 
architects. The needs and desires 
of users must be determined, 
evaluated and ranked." In the 
game, players arrange game 
pieces that represent the physi- 
cal elements of their environment. 
“People show you what they 
can't verbalize,” says Mitchell; 
and in the process they also give 
a verbal explanation of how and 
why the design evolved. 

The players and an operator 
are in constant interaetion dur- 
ing game play. The player lo- 
cates the simple components on 
the board, assembling the house 
—or bloek—or eity—in which he 
would like to live. On the hous- 
ing level (opposite, top), the 
components are walls, windows, 
furniture, elosets, doors, ete. On 
the block level (middle), they are 
streets, fences, yards, garbage 
cans, exterior doors, porches, ete. 
On the urban seale (bottom), 
they are homes, schools, day-care 
centers, hospitals, eity halls, gro- 
cery and liquor stores, depart- 
ment stores, churches, bars, ete. 


The role of the operator is to 
distinguish between needs and 
desires. He can also add con- 
straints—limiting the number of 
rooms, for instance. 

*As they loeate garages, tot- 
lots, police stations, transporta- 
tion routes," says Mitchell, “we 
begin to find out what is abso- 
lutely neeessary to support life. 
We begin to find out how to 
build a community for people 
making between $2,000 and 
$5,000 a year. There is such a 
thing as being poor with dignity, 
and poor without dignity." 

He points to the ingenuity with 
which people handle the imposed 
constraints. They quickly learn 
how to work within certain spa- 
tial requirements, trading off bed- 
room space for kitchen space, ete. 
“They have some pretty good 
ideas of how they ought to live,” 
says Mitchell. He eites the design 
of a common outdoor space in 
the center of some housing units, 
as having developed from play- 
ing the game. Residents expressed 
a preference for a common space 
instead of “all those grubby Ш- 
kept yards” (the proposed hous- 
ing already had small private 
decks) ; and through the game it 
also developed that they wanted 
a controlled access to the space, 
limiting it to residents. 

“Professionals keep trying to 
apply the middle-income three- 
bedroom family structure to what 
goes on in the ghetto, and it 
doesn’t make any sense,” believes 
Mitchell. He turned to gaming as 
a way of finding out what would 
make sense. Surveys and ques- 
tionnaires give predetermined 
and prejudieed data, he feels; 
but gaming, as an open-ended 
situation, permits attitudes to be 
freely explored and alternative 
solutions to be analyzed. 

“If you're seeure, you can play 
the game and learn. If you're in- 
seeure, the game destroys you." 
It is a no-holds-barred confron- 
tation. Mitchell deseribes a ses- 
sion where one woman told a 
professional that she was about 
to punch him in the nose: 
“You’re not in any position to 
talk about my needs,” she said; 
“what do you know about being 
a welfare mother living with 
eight kids?” 

The reaction from the educa- 
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tional Establishment, as re- 
ported by Mitchell, is, in effect, 
“We know the problems, we don’t 
need to go out there.” Mitchell 
sees one reason for this reaction: 
“ЇЁ you can define user needs in 
a more realistie way, you begin 
to demand a responsibility from 
the architect that he wasn't re- 
quired to have before. As his 
responsibility changes, all his 
edueation must change with it." 
Among professionals, as Mit- 
chell describes it, the general 
feeling is that *people are illit- 
erate," and that it is not helpful 
to eonsult them in this way. “The 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 
hates us.” His game has been 
used by a VISTA team this year 
in a four-block area of Boston's 
South End, as they develop an 
alternate plan to BRA's. 
Mitehel hopes to work the 
gaming technique into a pro- 
gram of community education. 
He also hopes to develop a con- 
sistent method of recording, 
measuring, and translating the 
performance of players, in order 
to develop “a new profile of pri- 
orities” for low-ineome housing. 


Games are here to stay 


The evaluation of any game 
must be made in the context of 
its objeetives. In those games 
seeking to eonvey a sense of a 
total system, with a complexity 
of roles and relationships, gam- 
ing serves “as a learning environ- 
ment, a substitute for an expan- 
sion of experience," aecording to 
Duke. He emphasizes, however, 
*that there is no theory of opti- 
mal solution that ean be derived 
from operational gaming." 

The utility of these games, 
Feldt believes, depends on how 
much abstraetion a person ean 
tolerate. And how much com- 
plexity—if a game gets very eom- 
plex, a person will limit his 
attention to a small part of it, 
and the possibility of getting the 
holistie view will be lost. 

In any ease, a game cannot be 
a substitute for more traditional 
teaching. It must be properly 
used, says Duke—in the context 
of a speeifie eurrieulum, and 
with preparation beforehand and 
interpretation afterward. “The 
eritiques we have are among the 
most exeiting things I do." Games 


are not to be entered upon lightly, 
as a way for the lazy professor 
to get rid of his students a few 
hours each week. 

The use of operational games 
for predietive purposes is less 
successful. They are “at least as 
bad as most other forms of pre- 
dietion available to us," says 
Feldt. Even when a game is mod- 
eled on some existing city, its 
usefulness in prediction is low. 
Peter House estimates that, 
within five to ten years, there 
will be a model of an actual city 
in which it will be possible to 
see, with a high degree of prob- 
ability, the outcome of different 
eourses of aetion. The gaming 
models today are still imprecise. 
But their reality is sufficient to 
represent certain basie theories, 
to sustain involvement, and to 
make games an impressive device 
for teaching and communication. 

With games like TRADE-OFF 
and the Mitchell game, other 
eriteria for evaluation are neces- 
sary. In the volatile relationships 
between citizens and  profes- 
sionals, the efficacy of these 
newest games would seem to de- 
pend on the sincerity with which 
they are used. If they are not 
used seriously, and Mitchell says 
that it is immediately obvious if 
a professional is “running a 
game” on the community, the po- 
tentiality for an open communi- 
cation is lost. If ghetto residents 
feel that the exercise is “only a 
game,” their growing hostility to 
plans from downtown will only 
inerease. And if the professional 
has little interest in what the non- 
professional is thinking, it is 
clearly not worth the effort of 
putting on a game to hear it. 

Such games are here to stay, 
it would appear, with prospects 
for increasing use. New games 
are in process of development, 
one, called SITTEE, at the West- 
ern Behavioral Sciences Institute 
in La Jolla. And although, as 
yet, they amount to only a frac- 
tion of the 50 million sets of 
Monopoly in circulation, they are 
far closer to reality than Mon- 
opoly, and will have a far greater 
impact on reality. 

—ELLEN Perry BERKELEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 59, James Hall; 
Page 60, Ellen Perry Berkeley; Page 
62, J. Philip Miller; Page 63, Neal B. 
Mitchell, Jr. 


WORKERS’ SPA | 


The serpentine structure (bot- 
tom photo, opposite), a resort 
and rest home for members of 
Israel's Workers Union, lies on 
a eraggy hilltop above the Med- 
iterranean at Zikhron Ya'aqov, 
near Haifa. Two levels of 50 
guest rooms each, raised on ex- 
posed conerete piers and a pod- 
ium at one end, are staggered 
vertieally and horizontally for 
maximum  privaey and shade 
(top). Rechter & Zarhy, the 
architeets, have also provided 
guests with room-high, cross- 
ventilating panels in the niches 
along the back. Beyond this block 
lies an interior courtyard and a 
second, publie wing, for social 
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and recreational use. 


TWO AT DOUBLE BAY 
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SECTION SOUTH BLOCK SECTION. NORTH BLOCK Split levels, inside and out, char- 
- acterize Architect Harry Seid- 

! у ler's dual apartment buildings on 
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Bay, near Sydney, Australia. 
The four-story uphill block (con- 
* taining eight duplex apartments) 
3 772 and the larger downhill block 
222 “ (left) both m only two stories 

Ж | above their access road, to meet 
restrietions that protect harbor 
views. Of 36 apartments in the 
downhill block, 30 are split-levels 
(hatehed areas, in section), with 
bedrooms on the hill side, living 
areas with recessed terraces fac- 
ing the bay. The remaining six 
(all single-level apartments) have 
terraces at the ends of the build- 
ing and open direetly off three 
publie-aeeess corridors  (eross- 
hateh). From these eorridors, the 
split-level apartments are reached 
by a half-flight of steps up or 
down. The main entrance is at the 
vertieal eenter of the building 
and is reached by a covered foot- 
bridge (top). 
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SCULPTURAL MUSEUM 

The four galleries of the Ever- 
son Museum of Art in Syracuse, 
N. Y. (above), designed by I. M. 
Pei & Partners, surround a two- 
story seulpture court, but are 
themselves the best seulpture in 
town. These cantilevered gallery 
blocks project out over a podium 
in Community Plaza, a center 
eity redevelopment project. Their 
composition and size (totaling 
only 130 ft. by 140 ft.) achieve 
both monumentality and inti- 
шаву. Inside and out, the rein- 
foreed conerete, containing a 
erushed rose granite aggregate, is 
bush-hammered with diagonal 
ridges, a pattern earried over in- 
to the plaza paving. Inside, a 
spiraling concrete stairway leads 
to the seeond level, where gal- 
leries are connected by glass- 
walled bridges overlooking eourt 
and plaza. A coffered concrete 
ceiling joins two of the blocks 
over the eourt and is separated 
from the other two by a eon- 
tinuous strip of clear glass, 
for natural illumination of the 
eourt. A 260-ft. long under- 
ground area contains offices and 
a 320-seat auditorium. 
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IMAGE BREAKER 
The ph at left is of the 
publie service floor of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Post Office on 
3rd Avenue in Manhattan, built 
privately and leased by the gov- 
ernment our first space-age 
post office," says the post office. 
The mirrored ceiling, an inner 
space exploration by Architect 
Max O. Urbahn, is surfaced with 
blz glass. Part Ver- 
sailes, part fun house, it does 
turn the post office's stereotyped 
image upside-down. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 64, Isaac Per- 
cal. Page 65, Max Dupain. Page 66 
(bottom), Louis Reens. Page 67 (top), 
Jim Cross; (bottom), Hastings-Wil- 
linger & Associates. 


SYMPHONY IN THE WOODS 


The Blossom Musie Center's first 
summer season featuring the 
Cleveland Orchestra drew extra- 
ordinary numbers (below) to its 
520-aere wooded site, 30 miles 
south of Cleveland and ten miles 
north of Akron. Not least among 
the attraetions was the pavilion 
itself, by  Architeets Schafer, 
Flynn & van Dijk, a peaked 


hood seating 15,000 under its 
roof and on adjacent, sloping 
lawns. Prineipal struetural mem- 


ber is a giant, reclining steel 
arch, resting on massive under- 
ground footings and braced by 
slender steel columns which stand 
free of the sloping walls. Steel- 
pipe trusses span the seating 
area (they also act as “micro 


diffusers" of sound waves) and 
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are covered, as are the walls, with 
cement asbestos shingles over 
wood decking. Loudspeakers are 
used only in special circum- 
stances to augment the reported- 
ly superior acousties. 
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The towers on these pages date from 1860. 
They were built to put men deep into the coal 
pits of Germany, France, and Wales, 

and to bring them out with the earth’s yield. 
Often designed by the mine's own engineers, 
the towers were a modest feat when compared 
with those built at Cape Kennedy to put 

men on the moon. But they do demonstrate, 
with struetures as with men, that 

lyricism and hard work need not be 
antithetieal. The photographs are from the 
Archives of Industrial Buildings of the 

19th Century, the collection of Photographer- 
Archaeologists Bernhard and Hilla Becher. 


A GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERNHARD AND HILLA BECHER 
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Colliery towers for pithead winding 
gear. Preceding pages: Germany, Ruhr 
District, 1890. Opposite: South 
Wales, 1925. This page: 1. Germany, 
Ruhr District, 1860-1950 (modified 
several times); 2. France, Blanzy Dis- 
trict, 1950; 3. South Wales, 1900; 4. 
Germany, Aachen District, 1922; 5. 
France, Bassin Du Nord, 1925; 6. 
Germany, Ruhr District, 1860 (later 
expanded). Following Pages: left, 
France, Bassin Du Nord, 1919; right, 
France, Bassin Du Nord, 1910. 
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CANDILIS, JOSIC, WOODS: BUILDING 
FOR PEOPLE. By Shadrach Woods. 
Published by Frederick A. Praeger 
Іпс., New York, М. Y. 226 pp. Illus- 
trated. 9 in. by 11 in. $20. 


REVIEWED BY JERZY SOLTAN 


When reporting on a book that 
in turn reports on something else 
—on something that has a “life 
of its own"—in the present case 
architeeture and urban design— 
one wonders whether it’s the book 
or the subjeet it presents that 
should be of primary eoncern to 
the reporter. Sometimes a good 
book ean speak about bad work. 
Sometimes . .. vice versa. Issues 
then are getting mixed up. Even 
an experieneed reader might be 
misled ! 

It is fortunate when subject 
and presentation merge, and this 
--1 believe—is the case with the 
architeetural work of Candilis, 
Josie, Woods and its "literary 
summation." 

“ , . In preparing this book 
we sought to demonstrate a 
methodology in architecture and 
urban design . . . we hope that 
the book reveals a line of con- 
duet which we laid down for 
ourselves during that decade" 
(exeerpts from the foreword by 
Candilis, Josie, Woods). And 
here are a few words of the pub- 
lisher: “The book not only docu- 
ments the work of Candilis, Josie 
and Woods, but is itself a doen- 
ment of their architeetural phi- 
losophy. The arrangement and 
format were decided by them... 
Shadrach Woods composed the 
text and eaptions." Having men- 
tioned the above, I feel entitled 
to write now about work and 
book somewhat “pell-mell.” 

It is a Greek (Georges Can- 
dilis), a Yugoslav (Alexis Josie) 
and an  Ameriean (Shadrach 
Woods) that constitute this 
French team. 

And the “mortar” binding 
them? It is obviously Paris—the 


Mr. Soltan, a native of Latvia, studied 
architecture and engineering in War- 
saw. After working with Le Corbusier 
from 1945 to 1949, he returned to 
Warsaw, where he designed several 
buildings and served as a professor 
at the Academy of Fine Arts. Since 
1962 he has been a professor of archi- 
tecture and urban design at Harvard. 


Top to bottom: low-rent housing at 
Bobigny; apartment complex at Mar- 
seilles; block of housing and shops at 
Casablanca; competition model, Free 
University of Berlin. 


physieal place where they de- 
eided to settle. But first and 
above all it is the authentie *Le 
Corbuserian" mold through which 
they all three passed working for 
several years with Le Corbusier 
himself and, in the case of Josie, 
with the ATbat—ATelier des 
ВА Tisseurs, Builders’ Workshop, 
which Le Corbusier and a few of 
his closest collaborators created. 

Thus it so happens that Can- 
dilis, Josic, Woods are today one 
of the extremely few teams (in- 
dividual architects are just as 
rare) who understand Corbu well 
enough to take from him basic 
things, who know how to apply 
the acquired knowledge and sen- 
sitivity, and who carried some- 
times his ideas further. Granted, 
that innumerable are the archi- 
tects who have been licking the 
visual sugar-coat of Le Corbu- 
sier’s projects or stealing from 
him, which is a little better. 

But stealing in design means 
taking at larger or 
smaller parts of somebody else’s 
discovery and applying them 
without deeper understanding. 
Randomness is an essential fea- 
ture of theft in creation. “I like 
this or that, thus . . . I take it!” 
One does not steal a coherent, 
complete system of thoughts and 
emotions, It is too bulky! To ap- 
propriate for oneself or for one's 
work a system, one has to get in- 
volved and hence really initiated. 
Candilis, Josie, Woods do. 

An element used separately— 
taken out of a larger context— 
tends to wither or becomes sim- 
ply a foolish adornment. This 
never happens with C-J-W. Thus 
I do not agree with Jürgen Joe- 
dieke, in his introduetion to the 
book, where he states that, “When 
one remembers that Candilis and 
Woods worked for a long time 
with Le Corbusier it is surpris- 
ing how slight his formative in- 
fluence has been on their archi- 
tecture. . . ." 

If one understands architec- 
ture rather as elements of form 
given to a content, then, obvi- 
ously, as the form of Le Corbu- 
sier's and Candilis, Josie, Woods' 
works differ quite a bit, one can 
say that there is not much in 
eommon between them. But if 
one is eoncerned very much with 
the eontent, with the methods of 
general approach and ways of 


random 


reaching the final synthesis be- 
tween eontent and form, then the 
affinities between the old master 
and his three former collabora- 
tors become apparent. 


Trying to sum up these affini- 
ties briefly, the most striking 
eommon feature is the very com- 
plexity and richness of issues 
attaeked simultaneously. 


Thus, Candilis, Josie, Woods' 
approach to architecture and ur- 
ban design, just as Le Corbusier's, 
ean be eompared to a sandwich 
whose many layers are so 
strongly eonnected as to be never 
successfully separated one from 
another. To analyze this type of 
work, it is obviously necessary 
to eut the sandwich horizontally 
and dissect the respective layers. 


In C-J-W's ease each layer is 
eomposed of good and healthy 
food. But the real quality of the 
sandwich ean be appreciated only 
through the eross-seetion with a 
simultaneous awareness of the 
quality of eaeh layer. 


Now, what do these layers 
represent? They represent among 
other things logie and discipline 
of thinking; physical—“outer- 
world" (climate) and “inner- 
world" (physiology, behavioral) 
considerations; social awareness; 
economic and cultural concerns; 
clear definition of functions; po- 
etic understanding of functions; 
sane articulation of spaces as- 
signed to these functions; con- 
cern with a rational use of ma- 
terials, in a really human scale, 
using clear geometric systems; 
form — finally — adequately pre- 
senting the above enumerated. 

It was given to me once to 
assist during a “jury” in a 
school of architecture in a dis- 
cussion about modern housing, 
located by some student’s whim 
in an Italian-church-campanile- 
tower-highrise building. Shad- 
rach Woods was present also. 
What a diseussion! The multi- 
layered approach to architecture 
here petered down to one layer: 
the esthetics of a campanile- 
tower. Woods was belligerently 
mute. In the diseussion, housing 
as such was of no interest to the 
diseussants. The poetic content 
of the campanile-tower was, how- 
ever, also of negligible import- 
ance for them. Its “pure” form 
was dissected. In the process— 
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the poor thing—completely bas- 
tardized—became a  fantastie, 
blown-up dummy. 

Thinking simultaneously on 
different levels about different 
subjects; getting the most useful 
feed-back from each separately 
and yet in a dialectic way con- 
nectedly obtained element of 
solution; poetry and humanism 
permeating technologieal preei- 
sion and vice versa .. . these are 
characteristic features of Can- 
dilis, Josie, Woods’ works. 

This method, so much in ac- 
cord with the recognition that 
growth and change are really 
permanent elements of design for 
men, and modern men in particu- 
lar, led the team to their top 
rank among the architects today. 


Le Corbusier himself, in his 
last work, the hospital in Venice, 
was influenced by the Candilis, 
Josic, Woods’ proposal for the 
Berlin University. Thus, the 
circle got closed: master mold- 
ing disciples and being himself 
influenced by them. 


It is characteristic indeed, that 
the book itself is also structured 
in this multilayer, sandwich-like 
way. To a careful reader it is a 
source of intellectual delight; to 
those who just want to thumb 
through its pages, as the over- 
whelming majority of architee- 
tural book users do, it might be- 
come a source of misunderstand- 
ings and even frustrations. It 
remains, however, to be seen 
whether it is possible at all to 
tackle subjects on this level of 
complexity in a different way. 
The sandwich of the book is 
composed of four main layers 
and it is cut also four times, re- 
vealing the layers each time in a 
different focus. 

Here are the titles of the lay- 
ers—or rather the titles of chap- 
ters: 1. Articulation of function; 
2. Articulation of the limits of 
space; 3. Articulation of volumes 
and spaces; 4. Articulation of 
public and private domains. 

Now, what do these somewhat 
eryptie titles mean? The first 
deals with the ways of analyzing 
and reaching the synthesis of 
specific and general functions. 
The second, with defining spaces 
using proper materials and me- 
thods of building. The third—de- 
fining volumes—deals with scale, 


measure, and geometric systems. 
The fourth, finally, deals with 
problems of urban design. 

In turn, what are the focuses 
or titles of “sections through the 
sandwich?” 1. housing; 2. aneil- 
laries of housing; 3. urbaniza- 
tion; 4. general equipment. In 
other words: each of them, one 
after the other, gives an occasion 
to a thorough discussion. A de- 
sign method is presented through 
its application to housing, its 
extensions, urbanism, and gen- 
eral equipment. 

The criterion of the organiza- 
tion of the book does not rely 
on deseriptions of individual 
projects. The same projects can 
be found in several sections serv- 
ing different purposes—convey- 
ing different ideas. As was said 
before, this organization of the 
book is a source of delight for 
a careful reader. It forces you 
into being intellectually alive! 

The passive, perfunctory leaf- 
ing, however, is inadvisable: it 
helps less than looking through 
more conventionally organized 
books іп... theft. The essence 
of the book’s content and form 
lies in its complexity. It deals 
with complex problems and dis- 
avows superficial and hence eas- 
ily and quickly graspable things. 
The architectural “playboys,” S. 
Giedion's expression, or the 
“school of ballet” designers of 
the Smithsons will be discour- 
aged. “C'est difficile, Varchitec- 
ture!” was one of the favorite 
sayings of Le Corbusier. You do 
not grasp difficult things easily. 
You have sometimes to sweat 
quite a bit. . . But then your 
sweat is rewarded! It becomes 
a blessing! 

Doesn’t the same happen with 
the most acclaimed classics, books 
in all domains and throughout 
all times? Modern classics in- 
cluded! Architecture, visual arts 
included! Can one thumb the 
main publieations of Corbu? Can 
one thumb *The Seeing Eye" of 
Paul Klee? Yes, one ean. But 
it is more than just waste—it’s 
a sacrilege! 

In a strong, well conceived, not 
easily penetrable shell C-J-W 
put wholesome, strong but also 
sometimes lyrieally poetie food 
for eyes, brains and hearts... ! 

It is very much worthwhile 
to penetrate the shell. 


PRESERVING THE PAST IN PRINT 


This year, a remarkable number 
of landmarks of the architec- 
tural literature have reappeared 
in reprints of painstaking qual- 
ity. This being the season to 
buy books just for their ele- 
gance or eecentricities, here are 
a few modest, and some not-so- 
modest, suggestions: 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. By Abra- 
ham Swan. Unabridged republication 
of the 1758 edition published in Lon- 
don. Preface by Adolf K. Placzek. 
Published by Da Capo Press, New 
York, N.Y. 46 pp. 60 plates. 10 
in. by 16 in. $45. 


LE FABRICHE E I DISEGNI DI AN- 
DREA PALLADIO. By Ottavio Bertotti 
Scamozzi. A one-volume facsimile of 
the four-volume "Vicenza edition of 
1796 with new introduction by J. 
Quentin Hughes. Published by Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Со., New 
York, N.Y. 344 pp. and 209 plates. 
7% in. by 10 іп. $20. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY 
HOUSES. By A. J. Downing. A reprint 
of the 1850 edition, with a new Intro- 
duction by George B. Tatum. Pub- 
lished by Da Capo Press, New York, 
М.Ү. 484 pp. Illustrated. 6 in. by 
91, in. $15. 


HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON AND 
HIS WORKS. By Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer (Marianna Griswold van 
Rensselaer). Originally published pri- 
vately in 1888. New introduction by 
James D. Van Trump. Published by 
The Prairie School Press, Park Forest, 
Ill. 152 pp. 11 іп. by 1414 in. $25. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, ARCHITECT. By 
Fiske Kimball. Unabridged republica- 
tion of 1916 edition published pri- 
vately in Boston, with a new introduc- 
tion by Frederick Doveton Nichols. 
Published by Da Capo Press, New 
York, М.Ү. 317 pp. Illustrated. 11 in. 
by 15} in. 580. 


L'ESPRIT NOUVEAU An eight-volume 
unabridged republication of 28 un- 
dated issues published in Paris be- 
tween 1920 and 1925. Published by 
Da Capo Press, New York, N.Y. Eight 
volumes. Illustrated. 61; in. by 10% 
in. $250 for the set. 


DANIEL H. BURNHAM, ARCHITECT, 
PLANNER OF CITIES. By Charles 
Moore. A reprint of the 1921 edition 
(two volumes in one). Published by 
Da Capo Press, New York, N.Y. 498 
pp. Illustrated. 714 in. by 1014 in. 
$27.50. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STYLE. By 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Philip 
Johnson. A reprint of 1932 edition 
with a new foreword and appendix by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Published by 
W. W. Norton Co., New York, N.Y. 260 
pp. Illustrated. 5 in. by 734 in. $2.95. 


RICHARD UPJOHN, ARCHITECT AND 
CHURCHMAN. By Everard M. Upjohn. 
A reprint of the 1939 edition. Pub- 
lished by Da Capo Press, New York, 
N.Y. 243 pp. Illustrated. 614 in. by 
914 in. $12.50. 
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The University of Guelph's Dormitory 
Complex B (foreground in aerial 
view) is a radical departure from the 
other buildings on the campus, which 
began in 1874 as a small agricul- 
tural college. Within the complex is a 
continuous pedestrian street, in the 
form of a grid, which joins the dor- 
mitory wings together and crosses 
over a campus road to connect with 
three dining halls. Each dining hall 
serves two V-sections of dorms (plan 
above). When needed, additional V- 
sections, tying in with additional din- 
ing halls, can be added at both ends. 


In his mueh-heralded design for 
Searborough College (May 766 
issue), Toronto Architect John 
Andrews put an entire 6,000- 
student “eity” into a multipur- 
pose building. In his most recent 
work, a student dormitory for 
the University of Guelph, near 
Toronto, he has made a kind of 
eity out of a single-purpose 
building. 

Like the buildings of a city, 
the study-bedrooms, lounges, din- 
ing halls, and social spaees of 
Guelph's Housing Complex B are 
distributed along a grid street 
system—in this ease a pedestrian 
street. At Guelph, the pattern 
serves much the same purpose as 
its urban counterpart : it respeets 
the needs of the individual, yet 
it permits the widest degree of 
social interaction. 

The University of Guelph is 
the former Ontario Agricultural 
College, which was elevated to 
university status four years ago. 
It had only 1,700 students then, 
but its projeeted enrollment in 
1980 will be 15,000—a tremen- 
dous leap for a small college. 

А $2.4-million residence was 
built in 1965. Its four blocks— 
two for women and two for men 
— have a spectacular view across 
a river, but the individual rooms, 
all doubles, are of stereotyped 
design with the beds bolted into 
position along the walls and no 
way for the students to change 
their surroundings. 

University authorities decided 
that there was plenty of room 
for improvement, so they com- 
missioned Evan Walker, an Aus- 
tralian architect in Toronto, to 
do a study of the requirements. 
His survey showed that a ma- 
jority of students coming to 
Guelph wanted single rooms. 
From his report came a plan to 
accommodate about 3,000 stu- 
dents in each of four campus 
areas. Andrews’ Housing Com- 
plex B will accommodate 1,662. 

The Walker report became the 
basis for the Andrews design, 
and Walker worked with the An- 
drews office on its development. 
Scores of university residences 
in Canada, Great Britain, and 


Mr. Smith is a reporter for the Toron- 
to Globe & Mail who specializes in 
architecture and urban design. 
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The grid-shaped dormitory section of 
the complex is formed of two struc- 
turally independent units: the six- 
story "'houses" of structural tile 
which contain most of the living 
units (left in photo and section), and 
а four-story reinforced concrete 
structure containing the horizontal 
circulation system, supporting facili- 
ties, and some living units (right). 
The floors of the two parts are offset 
a half-level from each other and 
joined together by staircases. 
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the U.S. were examined to de- 
termine the best social group- 
ings of students. Experience 
showed that six to eight sharing 
one washroom unit and 12 to 16 
one lounge would be the most 
successful. This, plus the marked 
preference for single rooms and 
the inability of the university to 
provide as much study space in 
the library as it would have 
liked, led to the adoption of the 
study-bedroom as the basic unit. 

Edward R. Baldwin, the proj- 
ect architect, explains how the 
study-bedroom was conceived: 
“We took the basie furniture ele- 
ments—bed, desk, and chair— 
and tried to figure out how we 
could move them. We decided 
that if we took a square space 
and cut the corners off it, we 
would have a room with walls the 
length of a bed and corners that 
would take a door, a window, a 
closet, or a tackboard. We worked 
for a month on how to do it the 
most economically. We grouped 
four singles with a double to 
make a washroom group of six 
and stacked two of these groups 
with a lounge at half-level. 

“We decided on six-story tow- 
ers in the configuration of one 
double and four single study- 
bedrooms and grouped them in 
threes along each side of a V- 
shaped connecting structure. Two 
Vs make one residence.” 

As seen from above, the six 
Vs form a grid system. Each 
residence is entered from a din- 
ing hall and common room com- 
plex, linked to the residence by 
an enclosed bridge over the inner 
ring road of the campus. The 
dining and common rooms are 
for the use of residents and non- 
residents alike. 

The bridges lead to an interior 
street joining all the houses two 
floors above grade. From it the 
students walk up as many as 
four floors to their rooms or 
down as many as two. The basic 
social groups of six and 12 are 
combined into houses of approxi- 
mately 46 students, under the 
supervision of a don (a mar- 
ried faculty member or senior 
student). Six houses make a resi- 
dence of 277. Each has a resi- 
dence head responsible for pro- 
moting cultural and recreational 
activities. 
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1 SINGLE BEDROOM 
2 DOUBLE BEDROOM 
3 DOUBLE STUDY 

4 LANDING 

5 WASHROOM 

6 TWO-MAN SUITE 

7 FOUR-MAN SUITE 


The students like the mov- 
able furniture, the abundance of 
wall plugs, the generous amount 
of shelf space, and the tele- 
phones in every room. The walls 
of exposed concrete that no 
amount of scotch tape can ever 
hurt have their harshness masked 
by acres of posters and pietures 
and innumerable forms of paper 
decoration. 

Many of the male students 
seem to think that the most de- 
sirable quarters are the four-man 
suites at the bottom of each 
house, while many of the girls 
tend to envy the occupants of the 
four singles at the top. The latter 
rooms have generous balcony 
spaee, ideal for sunning. 

The students also like the way 
the rooms eater to their individ- 
uality, and the uniqueness of 
the total design in eontrast with 
traditional dorms. *Many mem- 
bers of the university adminis- 
tration thought the students 
would find the complex a mon- 
strosity," one proctor said. “The 
kids love it and the parents hate 
it because they think it is eold- 
looking. But once you are in 
here, it would take a lot to make 
you go back to a rectangular 
room on a long hall." 

Still, the parents’ verdiet is 
not without justifieation. The ex- 
terior of the Guelph complex, 
with its fortress-like walls of 
eonerete and structural tile, does 
look a bit uninviting. For Sear- 
borough, Andrews also designed 
massive walls of conerete, but 
there they were much more 
varied, refleeting the multitude 
of activities going on inside, and 
they were softened eonsiderably 
by the beautifully wooded, соп- 
toured site. At Guelph, the dorms 
rest on a flat, dull site, which 


The first four levels of each “house” 
are identical in plan: four single bed- 
rooms (1 and photo at far left, bot- 
tom) and a double bedroom-study (2 
and 3) are grouped around a landing 
(4) and washroom (5). The double 
unit is eliminated on the fifth and 
sixth levels. The adjoining structure 
opposite the houses varies consider- 
ably from floor to floor: lounges (far 
left, top) connect with the second, 
fourth, and fifth levels; service rooms 
for group activities (top, near left) 
with the third level; and two-man 
suites (bottom, near left) with the 
first and second levels. 
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The uninterrupted pedestrian street 
(top left) ties the dormitory units to- 
gether and joins them with the three 
dining buildings (one of which is pic- 
tured at left). The oval-shaped, skylit 
stairwell (top right) is one of six that 
provide the major means of vertical 
circulation for the dormitory resi- 
dents. The stairwells flank the three 
“crossroads” formed by the grid sys- 
tem. Right: one of the crossroads at 
the pedestrian level. 
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does nothing to relieve the stark- 
ly repetitive exterior walls— 
though future landseaping should 
help. 

It was partly a matter of cost. 
“When we got the Guelph com- 
mission,” Edward Baldwin ex- 
plains, “student residences in 
Canada were averaging $8,000 a 
bed. We set out to adhere to 
that, but eight months later the 
Ontario Student Housing Corp. 
took the projeet over from the 
university as its first undertak- 
ing. They had a maximum bud- 
get of 87,100 a bed. Almost 
everything was sacrificed to pre- 
serve the selected social group- 
ing, the study-bedroom, and its 
movable furniture. We had to 
introduce a few more rooms, but 
we kept a maximum of eight to 
a washroom and 16 to a lounge. 
Density worked out to 140 per- 
sons to the acre with more than 
60 per cent in single rooms.” 

The Ontario Student Housing 
Corp., an offshoot of Ontario’s 
social housing agency, was called 
into being in 1966 because the 
new universities sprouting in 
and around small cities were ob- 
viously going to be desperately 
short of residences. With the 
assistance of 90 per cent federal 
housing authority loans, the 
corporation has carried out or 
has in progress projects for 13 
post-secondary schools. This to- 
tals about 8,700 beds, and an- 
other 4,200 are in the planning 
stage. Costs have worked out to 
about $5,000 a bed, the согрога- 
tion claims. 

Although some architects have 
expressed concern over the dan- 
ger of making the dollar the 
chief criterion, E. J. Simpson, 
chief architect of the corpora- 
tion, argues that it is providing 
housing at prices the publie ean 
afford. The corporation has 
adopted a new builder-proposal 
method under which builders, 
after collaboration with the archi- 
tects and engineers, submit pre- 
liminary plans and specifications 
and a guaranteed, fixed price. 
The proposals are evaluated by 
the corporation’s professional 
staff, and the one most adequately 
meeting the requirements—not 
necessarily the lowest priced— 
gets the contract. 

While some architects think 
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quality is going to suffer, others 
concede that the method was 
brought on by architeets them- 
selves. A national survey of the 
architectural profession two 
years ago found that a common 
construction industry impression 
was that architects were poor 
estimators of cost. 

Some see the proposal tech- 
nique as a good thing for en- 
couraging architects to work 
more closely with other members 
of the building team, but others 
deplore what they consider to be 
a removal of the architect from 
his quality control function. 

“T think the proposal method 
has much merit,” says Baldwin. 
“Um all for lowering students’ 
costs. But the university should 
have an architect to make sure 
of quality. Given that, I’m all 
for the contractor making all the 
economies possible.” 

Construction of the Guelph 
project was contracted through 
traditional bidding methods and, 
according to Baldwin, the low 
bid came in $1 million over the 
housing corporation budget. “We 
finally negotiated a contract at 
the budget figure,” Baldwin says, 
“but we gave up a lot of quality 
and the concrete work is poor.” 

But the students who live in 
the Guelph complex seem uncon- 
cerned about such matters as 
poor workmanship and an al- 
ledgedly uninviting exterior. In- 
side is where the action is, after 
all, and Andrews’ building en- 
courages a great deal of it. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Housing Complex B, University of 
Guelph, Guelph, Ontario. Owner: On- 
tario Student Housing Corporation. 
Architects: John Andrews (Edward R. 
Baldwin, project architect). Engineers: 
Seethaler & Bernard (structural); R. E. 
Crossey & Associates (mechanical); 
Jack Chisvin & Associates (electrical). 
Consultants: Helyar, Vermeulen, Rae 
& Mauhan (cost control); Smith-Som- 
erville Co. Ltd. (critical path); Keith 
Little & Associates Ltd. (food serv- 
ices); Bolt, Вегапек & Newman Ltd. 
(acoustics); Project Planning Associ- 
ates Ltd. (master plan); Evan H. Walk- 
er (student housing); Al Faux & Asso- 
ciates (furnishings). University Direc- 
tor of Physical Resources: David H. 
Scott. General contractor: Ellis Don 
Ltd. 

Building area: 549,331 sq. ft. Build- 
ing capacity: 1,662 students. Cost: 
$12,081,200 (excluding moveable fur- 
niture, equipment and fees); $21.99 
per 54. ft.; $7,269 per student. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna, ex- 
cept page 76, by Colurychrome Ltd. 
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The dining building pictured at top 
right is one of three identical, rein- 
forced concrete structures serving the 
dormitory complex. The dining and 
social functions of each are grouped 
around a “meeting place" (see plan) 
which forms a terminus of the ped- 
estrian street system. Near right: the 
main dining room, which is flanked 
by smaller dining alcoves. Far right: 
lounge areas off the meeting place. 
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Urban decoration— The lampposts on 
New York's Lower East Side have 
long been festooned with pairs of 
sneakers, laces tied together, which 
the neighborhood kids like to toss up 
there (and which the neighborhood 
cops periodically come to remove). 
When some of the kids were asked, 
recently, why they liked to decorate 
their street lamps with sneakers, they 
explained that the lamps looked bet- 
ter that way—and they do. 

Photo: Carter Winter. 
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international landmark, but very 
likely the eventual destruction of 
the house itself: the eyesore of a 
high bridge, 175 ft. from the front 
terrace, and the earsore of roaring 
traffic (not to speak of the glare 
of automobile lights penetrating 
the glass walls at night) will 
hardly enchant any future owner. 

Condemnation papers were 
served on Dr. Farnsworth last 
year and, in July, a jury awarded 
her a $17,000 indemnity fee. 

Until now, legal and other re- 
course has been unsuccessful in 
protecting the property. (Dr. 
Farnsworth offered to deed the 
property: to the Department of 
Conservation, which might have 
been interested in acquiring it 
since it contains one of the last 
undisturbed sites of the Hope- 
well civilization. She also offered 
to plant the site and bequeath it 
to the state for a nature preserve. 
Both offers were turned down.) 

There has been local protest 
against construction of the bridge, 
which many citizens deem too large 
and too expensive, but the high- 
waymen wield a strong whip. And 
local pride—if there is any—in a 
building distinguished by far more 
than routine esthetic and historic 
value has not been brought to bear 
on the case. 


ИШЕН ASSETS 


HIGH STYLE IN LONDON 


Mies van der Rohe has designed 
his first London building, a 290-ft. 
headquarters tower for Lloyds 
Bank. If it gets built——and that 
is a big if—London will at last 
possess a distinguished skyscraper. 

The rectangular tower of bronze 
and bronze-tinted glass, designed 
in collaboration with Lord Hol- 
ford, will rise from an open, tri- 
angular plaza atop a new under- 
ground shopping concourse in 
London’s financial district. It will 
be bounded by some of the city’s 
most venerable structures: the 
Mansion House, Wren’s Church of 
St. Stephen Walbrook, Lutyens’ 
Midland Bank, and the Bank of 
England. 

But construction of the project 
could be prevented from two 
quarters: the general public, which 
understandably takes a dim view 
of skyscrapers (those that have 
sprung up since the war are uni- 


formly bad); and the formidable 
Royal Fine Art Commission, 
whose role is purely advisory, but 
often potent. 

The City Corporation, antici- 
pating the enactment of a new 
law requiring public participation 
in planning and design decisions, 
held a public exhibition of the 
Mies-Holford design in October. 
Over 26,000 Londoners attended 
the. show and inspected Photog- 
rapher John Donat’s montages 
showing the project's relationship 
to its surroundings (sample below). 

Of those who attended, some 
3,500 submitted comments on cards 
provided by the City Corporation. 
The results of the poll had not 
been released by press time, but 
the RIBA Journal reported that 
public reaction was “on the whole 
highly favorable.” 

But the reaction of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission, it seems, is 
not at all favorable. The commis- 
sion has made no public рго- 
nouncement, but the RIBA Jour- 
nal reports that it “is believed to 
have advised the rejection of the 
Mies-Holford design on two 
grounds: because the height ex- 
ceeds 200 ft., and because a new 
square is said to be out of keep- 
ing with the character of the eity.” 

These, said the RIBA Journal, 
“are essentially subjective opin- 
ions, of the kind that lead too 
often to compromises that are 
fatal to the integrity of a design." 
And the RIBA Journal concluded: 


"It would be grotesque if this 
essay in publie consultation were 
to deprive the City of London of | 
what has been called the first build- 
ing of architectural quality it has 
been offered since the war." 
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INSTANT FAILURE 


The famous 48-hour, hole-in-the- 
roof, instant-rehab | experiment 
conducted last year in New York 
City was an expensive failure. 
That, at least, is the considered 
opinion of the Institute of Public 
Administration, the nonprofit or- 
ganization that conducted the ex- 
periment under a HUD grant. 

According to an evaluation 
study published recently by the 
institute, the cost. of renovating 
the three “old-law” tenements 
used in the April, 1967, experiment 
was about $45 per usable sq. ft., 
compared with about $18 for new 
construetion and $14 for conven- 
tional rehabilitation. And the in- 
stitute has concluded that mass 
use of the technique would not 
bring costs down to a competitive 
level. 

The procedure, developed by 
Conrad Engineers and T.Y. Lin 
Associates, began with the removal 
of the residents to a nearby hotel. 
Then, 8-ft-square holes were. cut 
in the roofs, and workmen gutted 
the buildings, tossing the- debris 
into boxes that were lifted out 


through the holes by сгапе. Next, 
new construction materials were 
lowered in and put in place by 
workmen, Then, the holes were 
plugged with prefabricated kitch- 
en-bathroom cores (below). Fin- 
ally, 47 hours, 52 minutes, and 
24 seconds later, the tenants were 
moved back in. i 


HUD, which had high hopes 


that the technique would be an 
economical solution to the prob- 


lem of relocating slum tenants for 
long periods of time, is not giving 
up yet. Thomas F. Rogers, di- 
rector of HUD's office of tech- 
nology and research, said that the 
department will continue to ex- 


periment with the technique, 
though the time schedule for fu- 
ture projects will be two to four 
weeks, rather than two days. The 
longer period will eliminate much 
of the overtime work that con- 
tributed heavily to the high cost 
of the New York project. 

HUD estimates that mass use 
of the technique will bring the 
square footage costs down to $24 
for one building, $21 for ten, and 
$20 for 100. But Dr. Lyle C. Fitch, 
president of the institute, consid- 
ers HUD’s estimates wishful think- 
ing. “In order to justify rehabili- 
tating something so old,” he said, 
“it would have had to turn out 
something miraculously cheap.” 


BUILD-A-DORM 


The University Residential Build- 
ing System (URBS) has given the 
University of California a kit of 
components for student housing 
similar in principle to the School 
Construction Systems Develop- 
ment (SCSD) components for pub- 
lie schools (Apr. '65 issue). Like 
SCSD, the URBS system is the 
product of several years of research 
and component design, helped 
along by a large grant from the 
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of the Ford Foundation. 

As in the SCSD program, a set 
of performance specifications was 
established (by the university in 
collaboration with Building Sys- 
tems Development Inc.) covering 
five vital portions of student hous- 
ing construction: structure-ceiling, 
heating-ventilating-cooling, and 
partitioning systems, plus interior 
furnishings and prefabricated 
bathrooms. Would-be suppliers 
worked with engineers, designers, 
and architects to develop compo- 
nents meeting the challenging 
URBS specifications—investing an 
estimated total of $4 million in 
the effort. They then submitted 
bids on a hypothetical program 
including 1,600,000 sq. ft. of build- 
ing to house 4,500 students (single 
and married). 

On the basis of the accepted bids, 
construction with the new system 
is expected to cost 11 per cent less 
than conventional buildings of the 
same capacity. But the URBS 
buildings will be superior in many 
ways to most conventional build- 
ings. Their long-span concrete 
structural systems, adaptable to 
either low or highrise buildings, will 


offer great freedom in laying out 7 


(and rearranging) interiors. De- 
mountable partitions, with a num- 
ber of interchangeable surface ma- 
terials, will be capable of support- 
ing cabinet, desk, and bunk units 
(which can also stand on the floor). 
Bathrooms (below) will be water- 
tight plastic compartments with in- 
tegral bath-showers and lavatories. 


After full-scale prototypes are 
built and tested, the university 
plans to use its carefully developed 
kit of parts for most of its housing 


construction over the next five 
years—quarters for somewhere be- 
tween 5,000 and 9,000 students. 


AND THE LEGEND CONTINUES 


The rendering at the top appeared 
in an advertisement published in 
the October 12 issue of The New 
Yorker. It was accompanied by 
the following text: 

“For all those people who 


thought they would miss the old 
Imperial, here’s what is going up 
in its place: The new Imperial. A 
majestic, 17-story highrise sched- 
uled to open in March, 1970, on 
the site of our old wing. With a 
thousand spacious new rooms 
added to the 600 in the present 
building, the Imperial will be the 
largest hotel in the Orient. And 
then, as now, you can be sure the 
Imperial’s famous personal atten- 
tion to service, and its matchless 
facilities in the heart of the 
world’s biggest city, will live up to 
the name Imperial . . . and the 
legend continues.” 
It better had! 


MOBILE HOMES ON THE MOVE 
Of all single-family housing sell- 
ing at $12,500 or less, last year, a 
large 86 per cent was in mobile 
homes. And in the up-to-$15,000 
market, 73 per cent of the housing 
purchased was in mobile homes. 
The figures are from market re- 
search done under the direction of 
the Mobile Homes Manufacturers 
Association, using data from the 
US. Department of Commerce 
and the Census Bureau. 

These impressive statistics do 
not include “modular housing,” 
now being utilized in a number of 
pilot projects in urban areas, ac- 
cording to the MHMA—in De- 


| troit, Chicago, Rochester (N.Y.), 


Amherst (Mass.), Newark, and 
Dallas. Some 700 modular homes 
(in one- two- and three-story ar- 
rangements) were built and ship- 
ped during the first eight months 
of 1968, MHMA reports. 


In other tallies, the industry 
finds itself 34 per cent ahead of 
1967. Predictions are for shipping 
300,000 homes in 1968, 400,000 by 
1970, and a million by 1975—again, 
exclusive of modular homes, which 
eould roll up an additional half 
million sales per year by 1975. 

As for size, an overwhelming 
84.1 per cent of the mobile homes 
sold last year were in the 12-ft. 
width, in lengths from 54 ft. to 65 
it. Only 7 per cent were in the 
old-fashioned 10-ft. width, and 
another 6 per cent were in the 
newest “seetional” models that as- 
semble into 24-ft. width. About 
half the mobile homes are in mo- 
bile home parks (of which the na- 
tion has some 22,000) at densities 
between seven and nine homes per 
acre. Rental fees for the homesites 
are $30 to $60 per month. 

Average price of a mobile home 
is $5,700 for a 12 ft. x 60 ft. model 
(or about $8 per sq. ft.), complete 
with furniture, appliances, lamps; 
carpeting, etc. in a choice of Early 
American, French or Italian pro- 
vincial, Oriental, Mediterranean, 
traditional, or contemporary decor. 
Financing, too, is attractive—20 or 
30 per cent down, with the re- 
mainder (typically at 6 per cent) 
over 7 to 10 years. 


GROWTH IN OPEN HOUSING 


Mutual Real Estate Investment 
Trust (M-REIT), which was cre- 
ated to provide open housing, is 
growing as fast as any three-year- 
old. Recipient of $1 million from 
the Ford Foundation as part of 
that 'foundation's “Program-Re- 
lated. Investments" (Nov. issue, 
page 34), M-REIT has announced 
that the company now owns Or. 


anticipates owning $18 million 
worth of apartment buildings in 
five states. 

Morris Milgram, the hard-headed 
and idealistic builder who founded 
M-REIT and serves as its man- 
ager, reports that integration goes 
on quietly; M-REIT does not 
want to make its tenants feel like 
guinea pigs, and does not prosely- 
tize among them. As another firm 
policy, M-REIT does not disclose 
the addresses of its apartment 
buildings to the public. 

Since residents are not forced to 
move out when M-REIT acquires 
a building, the percentage of non- 
whites is still small—10 per cent 
at the most. M-REIT has no 
difficulty, however, finding Negroes 
for almost 50 per cent of all va- 
cancies that occur. Rentals start at 
$55 a month; average rentals are 
$120-$155. 

Stockholders, receiving a 3 per 
cent (tax-free) return on their 
investment, learned at the recent 
annual meeting that contrary to 
the usual predictions, there has 
been no “white flight" from these 
previously all-white neighborhoods. 
Speaking at that meeting, Mc- 
George Bundy, president of the 
Ford Foundation, expressed the 
hope that the new investments by 
Ford would attract other inves- 
tors to such recipients as M-REIT. 


E MEMORIALS 


LEST WE FORGET 


The latest and probably the final 
design for a New York memorial 
to the six million Jews murdered 
in Nazi concentration camps was 
shown last month at the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

The design by Architect Louis 
Kahn was commissioned by the 
Committee to Commemorate the 
Six Million Jewish Martyrs, an af- 
filiation of Jewish organizations 
assisted by an art advisory com- 
mittee. It has been approved in 
principal by the Parks Depart- 
ment and the City Art Commis- 
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sion and is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1970—estimated cost has 
not been revealed. 

To stand in lower Manhattan's 
Battery Park, facing the water and 
the Statue of Liberty, the design 
is beautiful and simple. A flat gray 
granite base, 66 ft. square, will sup- 
port seven piers, 10 ft. square by 
11 ft. high, to be constructed of 
blocks of glass that interlock with- 
out the use of mortar. Six of the 
piers will be solid; the central one, 
conceived as & chapel that can be 
entered, will be inseribed — with 
what is still undecided. 

"Changes of light, the seasons 
of the year, the play of the weath- 
er, and the drama of movement 
on the river will transmit their life 
to the menument,” said Kahn. 


EN SKELETONS 


BIELEFELD'S NONFEST 


The opening in September of 
the Municipal Art Gallery, de- 
signed by Philip Johnson, in Biele- 
feld, Germany—also called the 
Richard Kaselowsky House—was 
to have been a gala occasion (Sept. 
issue, page 66). Twelve hundred 
guests had been invited, many of 
them government officials. A spe- 
cially commissioned piano concerto 
by Hans Werner Henze was to be 
performed, and Gerhard Stolten- 
berg, the federal minister of re- 
search, was to address the crowd. 
Instead, the event shrank to a 
routine press conference. Although 
one German critic described the 
museum as a “combination water- 
tower, mausoleum, and paper- 
weight,” the cause for the wash- 
out was political and not esthetic. 
It had to do with the rather be- 
lated objection to its name. 
What’s in a name? Simply this: 
Richard Kaselowsky who died in 
1944 had been a member of both 
the Nazi party and the Freunde- 
kreis Reichsfuehrer SS, a men’s 
club for SS leaders and promi- 
nent Nazi businessmen, headed by 
Heinrich Himmler. Kaselowsky’s 
stepson, Rudolf August Oetker, 
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Bielefeld's baking powder king 
and prineipal donor to the ap- 
proximately $3.5-million cost of 
the gallery, had stipulated that 
the gallery be named after Kase- 
lowsky. The Oetker name obvi- 
ously carries a lot of weight in 
Bielefeld. Despite the fact that 
Kaselowsky’s past was known to 
Bielefeld's lord mayor and city 
council (if to no one else), they 
agreed. Their conscience was 
clear: the Freundekreis had not 
been listed as a “criminal organiza- 
tion" at the Nuremberg trials! 
What brought things to a head 
was an exposé by two student 
groups (the “Left Barracks” and 
the “Extraparliamentary Opposi- 
tion”). Despite a successful at- 
tempt to bar the “Opposition” 
from a city council hearing which 
reconsidered, then stood by the 
decision to use the Kaselowsky 
name, their pressure was ap- 
parently strong enough to influence 
official opinion. Suddenly every- 
one lost interest in the festivi- 
ties. Beginning with Heinz Ku- 
ehn, Nordrhein-Westfalen’s cabinet 
president, prominent guests de- 
clined previously accepted invita- 
tions. The Bielefeld aldermen then 
met once more and called it off. 


ERE AWARDS 


CREATIVITY ON CAMPUS 


HUD's recently announced 1968 
Awards for Design Excellence (in 
federally assisted projects) helped 
to confirm what many observers 
have been claiming for quite some 
time: much of today's best archi- 
tecture is being done on campuses. 
Three of the four First Honor 
Awards selected by HUD's seven: 
man jury went to college dormi- 
tories (pictured at right in the fol- 
lowing order): Mathes and Nash 
Residence Halls, Western Wash- 
ington State College, Bellingham, 
by Architect Henry Klein (George 
Wallace and Folke Nyberg, associ- 
ates); Cowell College Residence 
Halls, University of California, 
Santa Cruz, by Wurster, Bernardi 
&.Emmons Ine.; and a dormitory 
at Central Washington State Col- 
lege, Ellensburg, by Fred Bassetti 
& Co. The fourth Honor Award 
winner was Bluebeard Hill Apart- 
ments, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
by Kramer, Kramer & Gordon. 
Why. such a good showing? 
"The major reason for this per- 
formance," stated the jury report, 
“was believed to be the organized 
concern and responsibility that 
exist for the character and com- 


patibility of the campus environ- 
ment. Such concern and responsi- 
bility .. . have not yet been estab- 
lished in the city at large." 


RESOLUTIONS 


MISGIVINGS 


Motion: The New York Chapter 
of the AIA voted at a special 
meeting on November 14 to express 
its misgivings over the fact that 
next year's AIA convention was 
to be held in Mayor Daley's City 
of Chicago, and to suggest that a 
different location be found. 

Other chapters are considering 
similar resolutions. 


THIS MONTH, 
A SHOPPING COLUMN 


A year ago Marian Miller was 
working in an office in New York, 
and like most people who do that, 
she did not really like it very 
much. What she wanted to do was 
collect the kind of oriental rugs 
she discovered are still made in 
the villages of Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, woven as often as not as a 
part. of a daughter's dowry (by 
the daughter). Miss Miller had 
spent several years in Greece 
teaching English in a girls’ school 
and, on holidays, traveling out to 
village fairs and buying such rugs. 
Moving to New York, and into 
an office, she set about reselling 
some of these rugs, off-hours. Then 
last May, she quit her job, took 
her profits and savings, and made 
the plunge, traveling back to 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran to build 
inventory. When she returned to 
New York with 150 rugs, she 
moved into a third-floor walkup 
on East 28th Street near Third 
Avenue over the headquarters of 
& carpenters' union local, and sent 
out a few notices, which read: 
*Collection of peasant rugs and 
spreads from Greece, Turkey, Iran 
. old and new Kilims . . . old 
embroidered rugs, prayer rugs, new 
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country rugs, эсэн spreads ... 
boldly colored and patterned in 
plain, striped geometric, or ab- 
stract flower designs . . . rough and 
flat weaves, hand spun, hand dyed, 
hand woven individually 
chosen at country fairs and ba- 
zaars . . . one-of-a-kind selection 
for contemporary and for country 
uses . . . cost from $25 to 8400... 
please phone for appointment . . . 
Marian Miller . . . 148 East 28th 
Street . . . MU 5-7746.” 
That about describes it. 


Her 
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rugs are not deep pile orientals, 


but mostly flat weaves, less dura- | 


ble, less perfect, and much less 
pretentious than the conventional 
imported new orientals. She has a 
good eye, and knows some wild 
villages of weavers. À handful of 
architects and interior decorators 
have responded and bought rugs, 
and a couple of such erudite shops 
as Design Research and Georg 
Jensen retail a selection. 

Do not expect to find one of 
those matchless old Caucasian 
dragon Soumaks or Esari Turko- 
man prayer rugs at Marian Mil- 
ler's. Her patterns are a little less 
classically placeable. The dyes do 
not imitate the old vegetable dyes, 
but are more frankly chemical. 
One expert I know finds them 
gaudy, and says if you want a true 
antique and have the time and/ 
or money you ean still find great 
ones at the old line rug dealers, 
or sometimes in someone's barn. 
He says there are hundreds of 
thousands of fine antique and 


fa" L 
semiantique orientals in North 
America, many of them dumped 
on the market in the 1930s by the 
Soviet government, when the U.S.- 
S.R., in desperate need for West- 
ern currency, cleared the Caucasus 
of its floor coverings, and sold 
them here and in England for as 
little as $50 a bale. 

But Miss Miller's rugs are full 
of vitality, which most other rela- 
tively new orientals certainly are 


not. At some point in history, 
post-broadloom, the design of or- 
iental rugs seemingly went bad for 
a very simple reason. They began 
to be designed for the American 
and German märkets, that solid 
middle class who stil shy away 


from the sharply bizarre, or vio- 
lent patterns. It is true that those 
commercial orientals brought in 
here for department stores are still 
made meticulously by hand in rug 
regions from India to Iran. Which 
means that thousands and thou- 
sands of impoverished weavers are 
knotting and tufting terrible rugs 
for us, with beautiful craft—and 
not getting rich doing it. The fact 
that the rugs some of them make 
for their own dowries still have 
the old lilt in design is a baffling 
comment on us, not them. 

'The prices for Miss Miller's rugs 
average out at six or seven dollars 
per sq. ft., about the same as the 
thousands of imitation Chinese 
patterns in the department stores. 
I predict that if you do go to see 
Marian Miller's rugs, you'll find 
yourself blessing a Turkish troth 
with your checkbook: 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 30, Warren L. 
Bond (top right). Page 33, John Donat. 
Page 89, George Cserna (bottom); 
Charles R. Pearson, Roger Sturtevant, 
Morley Baer (right, top to bottom), 
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Costs less than paint. 
Lasts longer than paint. 
ST IN Easier to apply than paint. 
А Pr 


Guaranteed not to crack, peel or blister. 
66 Colors, solid or semi-transparent. 
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This warehouse-office building is"painting"itself 
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The Upjohn Company warehouse-office building photographed 30 months after erection. 


The exposed steelwork on The Upjohn Company’s structural carbon steel, so members can be lighter 
combination warehouse-office building in Oak and more graceful. USS Cor-TEN Steel is available 
Brook, Illinois, will never need paint. It is bare, in a full range of structural shapes, plates, bars, 
unpainted USS Cor-TEN Steel. As Cor-TEN sheets, and structural tubing. For full details on 
Steel weathers, it “paints” itself with a tight, the suggested use of Cor-TEN in architectural 
dense oxide coating that seals out corrosion. If applications, contact a USS Construction Market- 
the coating is scratched, it heals itself. All ing Representative through our nearest sales office. 
exposed columns and beams are bare Cor-TEN Steel. U. S. Steel, P. O. Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
Bare USS Cor-TEN Steel is a natural for USS and Cor-Ten are registered trademarks 
maintenance-free good looks, and for structural of United States Steel. 
use. It is about 40% stronger than regular 


Cor-Ten 


High-Strength 
Low-Alloy Steel 
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CENTENNIAL FACE-LIFT 
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To mark 100 years of life, New 
York City's Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (chartered in 1870) will 
complete a redesign by Kevin 
Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associ- 
ates of the streetscape along its 
1,000-ft.-long Fifth Avenue facade. 
It is the first phase of a master 
plan for expansion, which includes 
permanent housing for the Tem- 
ple of Dendur, now lying disas- 
sembled beneath an inflated bub- 
ble in Central Park. 


The streetscape presently in- 
cludes (top left): a driveway off 
the avenue, shoulder-high walls 
separating sidewalks from planted 
areas, and a steep, one-direetional 
flight of steps to the entrance (a 
wooden vestibule dubbed “the 
doghouse"). All this will become 
a continuous plaza of three basic 
design elements, each clearly de- 
marcating a section of the build- 
ing's facade (center photo). 

A three-directional podium of 


steps will lead, on a shallow in- 
cline, up to the center section, 
designed by Richard Morris Hunt 
and completed in 1902. Fronting 
the extensions, north and south, 
will be two fountain-pools set in 
patterned paving; trees will be 
planted along the end wings 
(added later by McKim, Mead & 
White). An air curtain will replace 
“the doghouse”; and the unfin 


ished stone piles atop the columns 
(top left) will be removed. 
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IMPLODING COLLEGE 
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“Night Campus will have the ef- 
feet of an educational nuclear re- 
actor," says Howard Н. Juster of 
the Perkins & Will Partnership. 
The firm—with Albert Harkness 
& Peter Geddes and Robinson, 
Green & Beretta, of Providence— 
has designed, for Rhode Island 
Junior College at Warwick, a cam- 
pus within a megastructure. It is 
to be insulated from changes in 
both the weather and the com- 
munity, which is expected to grow 


from suburban to urban within the 
noxt ten years. 

The building, presumably, will 
condition students for eventual 
involvement in just such a com- 
munity, by integrating academic, 
vocational, arts, and technical pro- 
grams in a giant “ant farm" of 
activity on 200 acres of land. 

The megastructure, a rectangle 
measuring 475 by 225 ft., is organ- 
ized around a 200-ft.-long, four- 
story-high commons-court (top), 


SECOND FLOOR 


MAIN ENTRANCE 
RAMP UP 
ADMINISTRATION 
FACULTY 

DATA PROCESSING 
LABORATORIES 
BOOKSTORE 
TOILETS 
COMMON AREA 
UPPER PART 
LECTURE ROOM 


with two large skylights penetra- 
ting a fifth, full floor. 

The court serves as a circula- 
tion hub—with pedestrian ramps 
to the four levels of laboratories, 
classrooms, and faculty offices sur- 
rounding it—as well as a meeting- 
dining-exhibition space. 

A circular wing at one end of 
the rectangle (see plan) is an 
arena theater, which can be con- 
verted into four lecture halls as 
the need arises. 
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Over the centuries churches have been built with the community’s most рге- 
cious commodities, the labor and sacrificies of the parishioners. The beauty 
and utility that is seen in church architecture reflects this deep commitment. 


St. Thomas the Apostle remains true to this historical concept. J. Edward Luders, designer of the Rahway 
church and one of the participating architects for the New York World’s Fair Vatican Pavillion noted that 
St. Thomas is in harmony with Byzantine architectural tradition while serving the utilitarian needs of the 
parish as they are interpreted by Father Mihalik, pastor of the church. 


The interior of the church, with its three massive stained glass windows pictorially telling the story of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, is a structural understatement that dramatizes the sanctuary area with its free stand- 
ing altar uniting the celebrants and the congregation. 


The dedication ceremonies on October 6th were a celebration of the faith that had sustained the humble 
since the parish was founded in 1912. Leading them in the liturgy of the colorful Byzantine Rite was the 
Most Reverend Stephen J. Kocisko, assisted by priests from many neighboring Catholic parishes. For Father 
Mihalik this was a triumph of prayer and courage through which the parishioners took a collapsing parish 
and nurtured it back to health. In the modern community the church stands as a tribute to the faith 
that had bound together the oppressed and alien of all lands. 


When Harrison Willar, Jr., the in- 
terior decorator representing “1770 
Design Techniques Company” first 
discovered Heugatile, other carpet- 
ing had already been installed in St. 
Thomas’. In a short time it had begun 
to show signs of wear. Mr. Willar, 
aware that the formal church dedica- 
tion date had been set for October 
6th, boldly recommended a test 
installation of Heugatile, starting 
with the small entrance area shown 
top right. This area was covered with 
Heugafelt, one of three Heugatile 
products. The warmth, durability and 
the obvious increase in acoustical 
values soon resulted in the decision 
to install Heugatile throughout the 
church. In addition to the existing 
Heugafelt, all the main corridors and 
the entire church floor were to be 
covered with Heugaflor. Because of 
its brilliant red, luxurious Heuga- 
laine, a rare virgin wool product, 
was selected for the altar. 


Since all the Heugatile products, 
Heugafelt, Heugaflor and Heugalaine 
are installed without adhesives, the 
entire installation was made in 
several days by only two men easily 
meeting the deadline for the church 
dedication date. 


Although this is the first major 
church installation in America, Heu- 
gatiles have, for many years, given 
beauty and service to churches on 
the Continent. 


~ 


Тор — Down every aisle, under every pew 
goes Heugatile . . . the silencer. Heugatile 
builds a sound barrier to reduce extraneous 
noises that often shatter the contemplation 
so important to churches, schools and 
libraries. 


Middle — Red and beige Heugatile carpet 
squares are easily cut and set tight against the 
floor beam and around a heating vent. This 
dramatically shows how Heugatile can speed 
up the installation process because Heugatile 
eliminates tacking, sewing, underpadding 
and adhesives. No waxing, scrubbing or 
polishing and Heugatile can be vacuumed 
and shampooed in place, will not shift or 
curl. Heugatile reduces the bulky installers 
kit to . . . a knife! 


Bottom — Radiant red Heugalaine carpet 
squares are quickly and snugly installed on 
the altar as seen, left. Again loose-laid with- 
out adhesives, a seamless wall-to-wall effect 
is achieved on the altar crowning the St. 
Thomas installation as seen completed top 
left. Notice how soft Heugalaine is easily 
molded to the round edges of the altar 
stage. 


Like all Heugatile, Heugalaine carpet squares 
can be interchanged before traffic paths 
have a chance to develop. 
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HEUGATILE 


TOTALLY INTERCHANGEABLE, LOOSE-LAID CARPET SQUARES 


VAN HEUGTEN USA INC. 
185 Sumner Ave., Kenilworth, N.J. 07033 201 - 245-3480 


VAN HEUGTEN CANADA LTD. 


107 Orfus Rd., Toronto 19, Ontario, Canada 416 - 789-7546 


© 1968, van HEUGTEN U.S. A., INC. 
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Kern Plaza, El Paso, Texas 


Architects: Fouts, Langford and Associates, El Paso, Texas 


Create an oasis with PLEXIGLAS” 


A tranquil oasis for weary shoppers was cre- 
ated practically and with economy in this 
shopping center with a series of transparent 
domes of PLEXIGLAS асгуйс plastic. 

A new solar control color of PLEXIGLAS 
filters the sun's heat and glare from the day- 
lighted area. The bronze PLEXIGLAS used 
transmits 27% of visible light and filters 65% 
of total solar energy, providing 
maximum comfort. 

The skylight assembly spans 26' 
and is 104’ long. It consists of 104 


Plexiglas 
is made only by 
ROHM A^ PLEXIGLAS Solar Control Series". 
:HAAS 


individual domes, each measuring 4’ Бу 8’. 
The light weight and rigidity of PLEXIGLAS 
plus sound engineering of the frame permit the 
assembly to be self-supporting. 

PLEXIGLAS has year-round resistance to 
weather, breakage and discoloration. It is an 
approved safety glazing material. 

PLEXIGLAS offers many advantages for day- 
lighting any type of building. For 
more ideas and data on PLEXIGLAS, 
send for our brochure, “Transparent 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 


®Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Canada and principal Western Hemisphere countries. Sold as OROGLAS® in other countries. 


If you thought the "Bubble" was 

well rounded before...you must 

see our vastly expanded Bubble 

Chair Series. Visit our Galleries in 

New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Grand Rapids. For a new 
"Bubble" brochure write, STOW/DAVIS, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. Dept. 612. 
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Formica 


Product designs that make sense wherever 
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94 4 Paneling for maintenance-free walls. FORMICA 9 
| brand Panel System 404 has a warmth and richness that 
“а 


fit in beautifully with any room setting. Rich woodgrains 
Shave a soft, suede finish that's warm to the touch, a 
| “depth that eliminates all signs of glare and shine. Smudges 

and fingermarks wipe off clean with a damp cloth. The 
versatile spline and insert system permits you to accent 
or subdue— with bold contrasts or subtle matching of 
panels and inserts. For details, see Sweet's File 11a/Fo. 
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New "dress up" colors for trouble-free doors, 
surfaced with FORMICA brand laminated plastic. 
Pre-finished, ready-to-hang interior doors may be 
color-harmonized to complement walls, floors, or 
furnishings. Tough, hard finish takes on all hands, 
resists scratches, grease and spills. No refinishing 
required. Opposite faces of doors may be different 
patterns to blend with the decor of adjacent rooms. 
For construction details of available types, including 
fire-rated, consult Sweet's File 17c/Fo. 


Leadership 


For a highly imaginative product package that puts greater freedom in your designs, contact your Formica representative soon 


has designs 


durability and low maintenance are important. 
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New wall paneling for high-moisture areas. New FORMICA® Panel 
System 202 eliminates tiles, grout and maintenance worries; stays fresh, 
new-looking for years. Flat, smooth surface may be color-matched per- 
fectly to countertops, cabinets, walls or doors. Ideal for new construction; 
also for remodeling . . . goes over any structurally sound wall as is. Panel 
System 202 is a total system, including panels, trim molding and adhesive. 
For details see Sweet's File 11a/Fo. 


Restrooms can be bright! And with FORMICA brand laminate 
at your disposal, total room design is easier to achieve. FORMICA® 
brand toilet compartments, for example, are the most decorative, 
vandal-resistant compartment you can specify. The scratch-re- 
sistant finish is difficult to damage, easy to clean. Specially 
designed hardware gives the finished installation added durability 
and longer, trouble-free operation. For details, see Sweet's File 
13b/Fo. 


There are other brands of 
laminated plastic but only one 


laminated plastic 


bv design FORMICA 


Formica Corporation e Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 е Subsidiary of 


If an аг conditioner takes up 
this much interior space, 


that's too much. 


Every square foot of space in a 
business building should be devoted 
to business. Air conditioning helps 
business by raising productivity, 
stimulating sales and improving 
efficiency. But the air conditioner 
itself shouldn't take needed, pro- 


ductive space. So York puts the air 
conditioner in its place. On the roof. 
Low silhouette York rooftop air 
conditioners come in capacities from 
2 through 20 tons; one or more 
can heat, cool and ventilate any 
single-story business building. And 
York optional features give you the 
widest choice of system, complete 
design freedom. These options 
include your choice of gas or elec- 
tric heating; heating-cooling or 
cooling only models; York's Fresh 
Air kit that brings in 10096 outside 
air, shuts off the compressor when 


outside temperature is 60? F. or 
lower. Get complete specification 
data on York's space-saving rooftop 
air conditioners from your nearby 
York Sales Office. Or write York 
Division of Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, York, Pennsylvania 17405. 


YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


Bone JA WARNER 


| | TT QUALITY 
1111 DESIGN 
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80 COLOR COMBINATIONS 
and 


All the features you should insist on! 


Interior Steel lockers are the culmination of almost 40 years of crafts- 
manship in steel . . . featuring recessed bases, staggered handle place- 
ment to provide no-hand-pinch operation, positive 3-point door latch- 
ing, top box locker opens only by command button (not dangerously 
automatic), heavily chromed padlock strike plate protects finish, heavy- 
duty cross membering eliminates twist and rack, wide range of sizes and 
styles . . . in fact а// the features you deserve. There's тоге . . . Interior 
lockers are furnished in over 80 sparkling, contemporary color combina- 
tions. Formica side panels and tops are also available. There's still more 
... but write for the full story! 


..Entterior 


New “Interior Steel” STEEL EQUIPMENT CO." 


Interior Color Selector— illustrates 2352 East 69th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
| over 80 possible color combinations. 


Write Today! A subsidiary of The Sanymetal Products Co. 


Take yourself 
off the 
anxious seat 

1 with Republics 
| Frame-A-Lite 
stick system. 


——— s 


Unlimited framing design flexibility for entrances, 
halls, and walls! And after you've seen Frame-A-Lite, 
you'll be surprised at its low cost. Economical in the 
long view, as well — won't warp, sag, rot, or shrink. Ask 
for a demonstration. Ask about style-able steel doors, 
too. Principally, to get yourself off the anxious seat. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 44505 


PRINCIPAL 


ме 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


( ) OK, have your representative 

demonstrate Frame-A-Lite to me. 
( ) Send literature on Frame-A-Lite stick system. 
( ) Send literature on Republic full-flush 

doors — the ones that can be styled. 


Name ч Title 


Company — = 


Address = - 
City State Zip 
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а special education center 


How can children who are physically unable 
to attend regular school receive the educa- 
tion to which they are entitled? As the 
architectural firm of Henningson, Durham & 
Richardson of Omaha, Nebraska, see it, one 
solution is to provide a facility with no steps 
or ràmps to negotiate. With all entrances on 
grade level. With special bridged moats to 
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with no ramps to negotiate...with all entrances on grade level... 
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carry off rain water. And large, unobstructed glass areas 
so that the children won't feel entrapped in an institution. 
So that nature can lend them a helping hand. 

Daylight can penetrate everywhere the children go. 
Landscaped atriums pierce the building. A light, bright, 
cheerful atmosphere will prevail throughout. 

The center was designed to serve a regional area of ten 
counties. And for students where daily commuting is a 


кс: 
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hardship, living quarters would be provided for them. 
For more year-round comfort, the buildings should be 
glazed with Thermopane? insulating glass. It helps keep 
heating and air-conditioning costs down, and provides 
children more comfort near floor-to-ceiling window walls. 
To control sky brightness and glare, the architects specify 
Parallel-O-Bronze? or heat-reflective coated plate glass 
as the outer pane. To further reduce cooling loads, roof 


overhangs shield glass areas from direct sun rays. 

In the natatorium, where privacy is desired, exterior 
glazing can be L-O-F Patterned Glass. Daylight coming 
through it and reflecting off the water will cast interesting 
lights and shadows onto walls and ceilings. 

For benefit of psychology students from a university 
nearby, one wall of the physical therapy room could con- 
tain a panel of Mirropane®, the see-through mirror, so that 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
Parallel-O-Plate®, "а", А" 
Parallel-O-Grey?, %4’, Ya” 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 14” 


HEAVY-DUTY PLATE GLASS 


Parallel-O-Plate®, 5447 to 76" 


Parallel-O-Grey?, 38", Y” 


Parallel- O- Вгопге“, 38”, Y” 
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students сап observe children without being seen. 

A wonderful school for the handicapped. Glass makes 
it possible. Libbey-Owens-Ford makes it practical. Con- 
sult Sweet's Architectural File. Or call your L-O-F Glass 
Distributor or Dealer listed under “Glass” in the Yellow 
Pages. Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


LAMINATED SAFETY PLATE GLASS SPANDREL GLASS—Vitrolux? 
with Vari-Tran™ Cr Coating, Y”, Зв” Vitreous colors fused to back 
of heat-strengthened glass 


HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS—Tuf-flex® 


НЕАТ ABSORBING FLOAT, 747 


ROUGH PLATE (Regular, Grey, Bronze 
and Heat Absorbing) Doors and sidelights 


INSULATING GLASS—Thermopane® WINDOW GLASS 
Regular or with Vari-Tran Cr Coating PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


Libbey - Owens-Ford Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


LAIRD 


PROPERTIES 


INCORPORATED 


Creative real estate 
investment and development 


280 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 * Tel. (212) 661-3010 


The long-awaited 
magnum opus of one of 
the world's foremost 
_ authorities on city planning 


Ekistics 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SCIENCE 
OF HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 


By CONSTANTINOS 
A. DOXIADIS 


Mr. Doxiadis, whose Architecture in Transition 
offered a brilliant analysis of the contemporary 
architectural dilemma, presents a full exposi- 
tion of the ways in which men can act to master 
the urban nightmare that threatens to engulf us. 
His new discipline of ekistics opens exhilarat- 
ing new vistas of living for modern man. 


Fabian Bachrach 


*He outlines his theories with cogency and 
logic. . . . promises to become a landmark іп its 
field." 

— JOHN BARKHAM, Saturday Review Syndicate 


500 illustrations, 872" x 11" format * $35.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


We need those numbers on the address label. They 
help speed up the change—for which please allow 
up to six weeks. 


(Affix old address label below—or fill in former address) 


(New Address) 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY—— — — STATE 


Also, if you write us about your subscription, be 
sure to give both old and new addresses, the type 
of subscription and your ZIP code. 


Cut out and mail to: Circulation Manager, Architectural FORUM 
111 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 
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A Connor Laytite® 
rock hard maple floor- 
ing installation is more than 
just a floor — it's a complete system. 
à There simply is no other wood or synthetic 
MEMA flooring to match the beauty and lifetime dura- 
bility of hard maple. And Connor Laytite is the best 
of the hard maple. Properly installed, this steel channel floor sys- 
tem has been proven to easily outlast the life of the building and has 
earned the name “The Hundred-Year Floor.” Don't settle for any- 
thing less in your next building specifications. Insist on Connor 
Laytite — “The Hundred-Year Floor.” 


may CONNOR 


FOREST INDUSTRIES 


FLOORING DIV, DEPT F-30-2M. WAUSAU. WIS. 54401 
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ARCHITECTS INFORMATION AND 
DATA SERVICE 


The literature listed below is offered 
to FORUM readers free of charge, 
unless otherwise stated. In request- 


ing material, 
which follow this section. 


use the AIDS cards 
Identify 


material by classification and num- 


ber, e.g., 
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DOORS AND WINDOWS 


. Catalogue including technical in- 


formation on LOF glass. New 
Products — Vari-Tran (TM) and 
Vigilpane (TM) included SA 68. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. Request 
A-1. 


. Catalogue 170/ОУ covers typical 


installations, specs, test perform- 
ance data, ASTM acoustical test- 
ing and rating procedure. Door, 
frame and acoustical seal details. 
Overly Mfg. Co. Request A-2. 


. 4-pg. 2-color folder on “Weather 


Chamber Windows’’ weather proof- 
ing system combining Neoprene 
weather stripping with pressure 
equalization. Republic Steel Corp. 
Mfg. Div. Request A-3. 


. Plexiglas solar control series. 20- 


pg. brochure shows applications, 
data for computing solar heat 
gain; glazing, sunscreens, domes. 
Rohm & Haas Co. Request A-4. 


. FLOORING 


4-pg. folder illustrates samples 
Camdura seamless floor/contains 
architectural specif. Technical lit- 
erature is also available. The Cam- 
bridge Tile Mfg. Co. Request C-1. 


. 8-pg. brochure of maple floor sys- 


tems for gymnasiums, locked-in- 
place and nailed systems, detail 
drawings and suggested specs. 
Connor Forest Industries, Flooring 
Div. Request C-2. 


. FLOOR COVERING 


HEUGATILE loose-laid carpet 
Squares. Heuga Review full color 
brochure, complete specifications. 
VAN HEUGTEN USA, 185 Sumner 
Ave. Kenilworth, N.J. 07033 Re- 
quest D-1. 


. World Carpets Architect/Designer 


Series. Flintpoint and Rough 'n 
Ready, 10095 Acrilan acrylic pile, 
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commercial grade carpet. Sample 
swatch and descriptive info. Re- 
quest D-2. 


FURNISHINGS 


. Arena, stadium, field house seat- 


ing, detailed specifications listed. 
Seating plan aid available upon re- 
quest. American Seating Company, 
901 Broadway, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 49052. Request E-1. 


. Full line catalogue—steel lockers, 


types, styles, sizes, specifications. 
The Interior Steel Equipment Co,, 
2352 East 69th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44104. Request E-2. 


. New Stow/Davis Bubble Chair cat- 


alogue available on written re- 
quest. Contains all information on 
expanded line of chairs for office 
and institutional use. Stow/Davis. 
Request E-3. 


. HARDWARE 
. Lever Handles by Corbin/Designs 


available for mortise locks, Corbin 
unit locks; Maywood Design com- 
bining wood with metal. P.&F. Cor- 
bin, Div. Emhart Corp. Request 
F-1. 


. "Door Closers & Controls”, 16-pg. 


brochure, illustrated, door control 
products. Norton Door Closer Div., 
Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc. Request 
F-2. 


. Lever handle locksets. 8-pg. cata- 


logue describes lock functions and 
illustrates 8 lever handles in 24 
design combinations including 
roseless trim. Sargent & Co. Re- 
quest F-3. 


INSULATION /THERMAL 


ZERO-LITE 8-pg. brochure illus- 
trates various installations, con- 
tains product and engineering 
data, comparative “U” values. 
Johns-Manville. Request J-1. 


. Exterior 


. LIGHTING FIXTURES/ 


EQUIPMENT 


. DMR dust and moisture resistant 


lighting units. 4-page color cata- 
log. The Miller Co. Request K-1. 


. ORB LIGHT CATALOG Beautiful 


aluminum spheres for mercury, 
quartz,  incandescent lighting. 
Stonco Electric, Kenilworth, N.J. 
Request K-2. 


. LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
1. TROFF-AIRE ІІ. Air handling/heat 


removal, recessed lighting system. 
Complete data. Smithcraft Corp. 
Request L-1. 


. MASONRY AND 


BUILDING STONE 


marble 4-pg. 2-color 
folder illustrates, describes major 
methods of installing natural 
marble, new construction and re- 
modeling, lists varieties of Ver- 
mont Marble available. Vermont 
Marble Co. Request M-1. 


. OPERABLE WALLS 


. 4-page brochure on space dividers 


entitled “What Can You Do With 
Hauserman's New Schoolmates.” 
E.F. Hauserman Co. Request P-1. 


. Full color 16-pg. catalog on De- 


mountable Partitions. All heights. 
Technical information. National 
Gypsum Co. Request P-2. 


. PAINTS/COATINGS/ 


SEALANTS 


. Stain samples; on wood: А!А in- 


formation manual and 16-pg. 
Stained Wood Idea Book. Olympic 
Stain Co. Request R-1. 


. Thiokol's licensing program pro- 


vides assurance of Quality for spe- 
cifiers and buyers of LP poly- 


sulfide base sealants. Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation. Request 
R-2. 


S. PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


1. 


1; 


. Blend cellular 


. 12-pg. booklet has full 


32-pg. color catalog No. 168: 
drinking fountains, water coolers, 
includes specs and drawings. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. Request 
S-1. 


. New 1969 32-pg. color catalog il- 


lustrates electric water coolers, 
drinking fountains and fountain 
accessories. Incorporates draw- 
ings, specifications and rough-in 
dimensions for Halsey Taylor 
units. The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Request 5-2. 


. ROOFING /SIDING/FLASHING 


. 4-pg. full-color folder shows uses, 


specs and application recommen- 
dations for shingles handsplit and 
grooved side-wall shakes. Red 
Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake 
Bureau. Request T-1. 


. STRUCTURAL 


and non-cellular 
steel flooring to provide electrifi- 
cation on almost any architectural 
module. Inland-Ryerson Construc- 
tion Products Co. Request U-1. 


details, 
specs on 6 to 12 in. Jr. beams, 
10 and 12 in. Jr. channels, 10, 
12, 14 in. light beams. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. Request 
U-2. 


. WALLS/CEILINGS / 


PARTITIONS/MATERIALS 


. 1968 laminated plastic solid color 


series. Easily filed product sampler 
features '68 solid shades. Formica 
Corp. Request V-1. 


PROF. MATERIALS & 
SERVICES 
New Castell Prefilled Technical 


Cartridge Pen set and complete 
technical information on entire 
line available individually or in 
sets. Brochure. A.W. Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co. Request W-1. 
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ARCHITECTS: MARK F. PFALLER ASSOCIATES 


There's good reason why Elmbrook 
Memorial Hospital stays so comfortable 
all year round. 


Pfaller Associates planned it that way. 
With J-M Zero-Lite® expanded polystyrene insulating board. 


Mark F. Pfaller Associates, architects for 

this modern hospital in Brookfield, Wisconsin, 
specified J-M Zero-Lite for both perimeter 
and cavity wall insulation. 


The result: a warm, dry and 
draft-free structure. 


That’s because the closed-cell, rigid-foam 
construction of Zero-Lite combines permanent 
insulation efficiency with high resistance 

to moisture penetration. 


Which makes it a superior insulation against 
exterior masonry walls as a direct base 
for wallboard. 


What’s more, Zero-Lite is economical, 
lightweight, cuts clean and is strong 
enough to support poured concrete. 
It’s available in large sizes that 
speed application. 


Why not discover for yourself why so many 
fine architects call for Zero-Lite. For details 
and design ideas, write Johns-Manville, 
Box 359, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Cable: Johnmanvil. JM 


Johns-Manville 


CAVITY WALL INSULATION 
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A modern hilltop . 
Architect: Charles Haertling Ё 


Usually, “modern” is simply finding new 
ways to use old things. 

Take red cedar shingles, for example. 

Shingles have been around a long time. 
Used one way, they're traditional, with a 
heritage as long as a cod fisherman's net. 
Used another way—in natural colors and 
in conjunction with contemporary design 
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—shingles are excitingly new. Warm. Rich. 
Evocative. And, because they're flexible 
enough to be used in places other than 
just roofs, capable of totally integrating 
a structure with distinctive good taste. 
Yet, red cedar shingles are eminently 

^ S" 

practical. Few other materials offer У 


WING TOUCH 2, 


Certigrade Shingles, #1 Grade, 16" Fivex, 5" exposure. 


home in Denver 


His material: red cedar shingles 


weather resistance, maintenance-free per- 
formance, light weight and durability. 
Next time, why not specify the real 
thing: beautiful, practical Certigrade red 
cedar shingles or Certi-Split shakes. For 
more information, see Sweet's catalog. 
9, Or write: 5510 White Building, 


% 
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such a combination of complete : NEN „ Seattle, Washington 98101. 
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Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


One of a series presented by members of the Forest Products Promotion Council. 


This is the 


latest thing 
in cheap, 


ugly metal 


Not by a long shot. 

Everything you see here was 
architect designed. 

What you don't see is based on 
a pre-engineered Butler roof/ 
structural system. 

Why should that interest 
an architect? 

Because this system is designed to 
meet requirements for the basic 
structural system of stores, 
dealerships, branch offices, banks, 
and similar end uses. Even the 


MANUFACTURERS OF METAL BUILDINGS е PLASTIC PANELS + 


buildings. 


ugly? 


supporting structurals for the fascia 
are integral—and available to support 
sloped, vertical, or any fascia 

design requirements. 

This Butler structural system 
furnishes economical clear-span 
interiors up to 120 feet wide, 
available from stock, in a wide range 
of practical sizes (In-stock designs 
meet national building codes). 

Time-tested metal roof systems, 
insulated or uninsulated, provide 
superior protection and cost owners 


Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 


much less per year to maintain. 

Appearance is not compromised 
by structural requirements. 

Pre-engineering and precision 
factory fabrication can assist you in 
your design and detailed engineering 
work; speed delivery and 
construction. 

Learn more about all Butler 
systems, write: Architectural 
Systems Department, Butler 
Manufacturing Company, at the 
address listed below. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 


EQUIPMENT FOR FARMING, TRANSPORTATION, BULK STORAGE, OUTDOOR ADVERTISING + CONTRACT MANUFACTURE 


Takes 
more abuse 


Doesn’t mind how many people 
step on it. Or how often. That’s our 
Flintpoint. Made of 100% Асгїїагг 
acrylic pile, it was born to be 
abused. And to thrive on it. Its as- 
tounding ability to take punish- 
ment is hereditary. All the 
carpets in the World fam- 
ily have it. Some more 
than others. Flintpoint, 
the most. That's why we 
recommend it for hotels, 
motels, banks, schools, ||- 
braries, restaurants, thea- 
tres and hospitals. Flint- 
point never becomes foot- 
sore and weary. Doesn't 
even mind heavy furni- 
ture.And its short, sturdy 
nap discourages staining. 
Yet Flintpoint is so modest 
in price that even institutions 
readily fit it into their budgets 
It's so quiet, too, that no matter 
how shabbily it's treated, it 
won't make a sound. P.S. For 
more slender budgets and wher. 
ever the traffic is lighter, we 
recommend Rough 'n Ready 
the junior partner of Flintpoint 
World Carpets, Dalton, Georgia 30720 


WORLD CARPETS 


NORTON 
CLOSERS CONTROL DOORS * NOT DESIGN 
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Note the clean, crisp entrance design possible with 
Norton? top-jamb mounted door closers. The rugged 
construction inherent in these smartly styled 

surface closers provides the utmost in dependable 
control. Installations on the top jamb or header bar 
keeps the closer off the door and out of the opening 
for an uncluttered appearance. 


+ SERIES J7030 т 
5 Top-jamb narrow-projection 
> | closers with covers in 
= anodized or painted finishes 
em au to match hardware or 
X ---X жу door finish. 


SERIES J1600 


Top-jamb mounted closers 
featuring narrow styling 

to blend with the slim styling 
of modern aluminum 

door frames. 


SERIES 16120 


Top-jamb mounted Unitrol& 
controls. A combined door 
closer and door holder with 
shock absorber to protect 
door, frame, and closer. 


CONTACT YOUR NORTON REPRESENTATIVE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


NORTON oor CLOSER DIVISION 


NE 372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois, 60106 
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